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It  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  teriter  it  would  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  precipiee 
of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  htm  proclaim  u>ar  with  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  tale  quarUr.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  qf  great  men,  theg 
fall  upon  him  ttUh  the  iron  hands  of  the  law;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  when  theg  have  ang,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martyrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  mag  go  on  fearleu.—Dx  Fob. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  signs  of  the  winter  are  not  pleasant  so  far  as 
trade  is  concerned.  Nearly  all  our  great  national 
industries  are  afflicted  with  depression,  and  serious 
difficulties  are  looked  for  before  the  end  of  the  year  in 
some.  At  Middlesborough  iron-making  threatens  to 
come  almost  to  a  standstill,  and  the  manufacturing 
centres  are  proportionately  depressed.  A  smaller  de¬ 
mand  for  our  produce  abroad  is  telling  with  consider¬ 
able  effect  on  the  shipping  trade ;  many  steamers  are 
out  of  employment  or  working  at  freights  that  yield 
next  to  no  profit.  As  a  consequence,  shipbuilding  is  no 
_  longer  the  brisk  trade  it  was  even  on  the  banks  of  the 
Clyde.  ~NbGce  ha's  been  given  there  that  wages  will  be 
reduced,  and  this  first  step  towards  effecting  economies 
so  as  to  prevent  stoppage  of  work  altogether  is  likely  to 
become  general.  'Workpeople  will  no  longer  be  able  to 
earn  the  wages  of  the  past  three  years,  and  those  of  them 
who  have  not  been  thrifty  in  the  days  of  their  pro¬ 
sperity  will  probably  now  suffer.  Luckily  bread  con¬ 
tinues  cheap,  otherwise  wo  should  have  seen  considerably 
more  misery  than  is  likely  to  be  revealed. 

The  Colonial  Office  published  on  Wednesday  a  piece 
of  intelligence  that  goes  far  to  explain  the  lamentable 
collision  in  which  Mr.  Birch  lost  his  life.  It  appears 
that  when  the  indisposition  of  the  Perak  chiefs  to  carry 
out  the  terms  of  Sir  Andrew  Clarke’s  treaty  became 
manifest,  the  Sultan  Abdullah,  whom  we  had  set  up  in 
Perak,  thought  it  best  to  give  over  to  us  in  the  lump 
all  the  obligations  and  powers  of  sovereignty,  retaining 
his  rights,  of  course,  to  a  liberal  income.  He  issued 
two  proclamations,  one  giving  the  British  Kesident 
and  his  subordinates  complete  judicial,  and  the  other 
complete  administrative  authority  in  Perak ;  and  Sir 
William  Jervois,  in  a  proclamation  of  October  15, 
accepted  the  functions  so  calmly  delegated  by  Sultan 
Abdullah.  But  unfortunately  the  Malays  did  not 
acquiesce ;  they  tore  down  the  proclamations,  and 
killed  Mr.  Birch.  It  is  obvious  that  the  Colonial  Office 
must  explain  to  Parliament  how  Sir  William  Jervois 
was  thus  allowed  practically  to  annex  Perak ;  and  it  is 
Ro  answer  to  send  a  communique  to  the  papers,  inti¬ 
mating  that  since  Mr.  Birch’s  murder  the  Straits 
Government  has  been  instructed  to  abstain  from  any 
acts  in  the  direction  of  annexation. 


With  regard  to  the  military  intervention  of  Austro- 
Hungary  in  the  Herzegovina,  the  semi-official  writers 
in  the  Hungarian  Press  reject  indignantly  the  idea  of 
their  country  being  converted  into  a  “  gensd’arme  of  the 
Treaty  Powers.”  Quite  a  chorus  of  protesting  voices 
have  made  themselves  heard  in  the  Pester  Lloyd^  the 


Kclet  Nepe^  the  Pesti  Naplo^  the  Ellendr^  and  other 
Magyar  papers.  The  Pester  Lloijd^  usually  a  well- 
informed  and  ably-conducted  journal,  even  declares  that 
it  is  in  a  position  to  assert  that  “  in  Government  circles 
the  idea  of  a  military  intervention  in  the  insurgent  pro¬ 
vinces  is  utterly  abhorred,  and  that  a  proposal  of  this 
kind  has  not  been  placed  on  the  order  of  the  day  of  the 
diplomatic  negotiations.” 

There  is  very  serious  danger  that  if  some  sort  of 
intervention  does  not  soon  occur  in  Turkish  affairs  a 
winter  of  the  most  frightful  misery  will  decimate  the 
indigenous  population  of  European  Turkey.  Outside 
a  certain  class,  most  of  whom  are  interested  in  conceal¬ 
ing  the  truth,  the  utter  exhaustion  of  the  people  every¬ 
where  is  but  little  known.  Yet  it  is  worse  generally 
than  most  even  guess.  A  thought  given  to  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  people  in  revolt  proves  that  the  refugee 
populations  have  been  fed  by  Austria  hitherto  at  much 
cost ;  their  country  has  no  sustenance  hardly  for  the 
patriots  who  remain  in  it,  and  none  at  all  j|  for 
the  Turkish  troops  that  have  been  sent  in  wild 
undisciplined  hordes  to  try  and  bring  it  again  into 
subjection.  Here  there  is  danger  visible  and 
imminent  that  insurgent  and  soldier  will  alike 
perish  of  famine  and  disease.  And  Bnlgfaria  is 
nearly  as  bad.  Stripped  of  its  wealth  by  the  intensified 
rapine  of  the  last  twenty  years,  it  also  simmers  towards 
open  revolt ;  it  also  has  been  favoured  with  so  many 
battalions  of  troops  who  will  consume  the  little  that  is 
left  and  rob  the  poor  of  their  last  morsel.  Amid  the 
confusion  and  bloodshed,  the  oppression  and  murder 
dark  in  the  details  beyond  the  telling,  the  people  will 
die  of  want  in  multitudes.  If  we  ask  why  they  should 
do  so,  there  is  but  one  answer.  The  selfishness  and 
greed  of  certain  persons  cannot  suffer  it  to  bo  otherwise. 
To  these  persons  there  is  no.  way  out  of  the  dilemma 
except  appropriation  of  the  country  vacated  by  the 
Turk,  and  they  will  wrangle  over  his  possessions  till 
the  people  have  perished  rather  than  lift  a  hand  to 
restrain  the  oppressor,  to  let  the  oppressed  go  free.  They 
have  no  more  right,  these  persons,  to  “  absorb  ”  European 
Turkey  than  wo  should  have  to  take  possession  of  our 
neighbour’s  house ;  nevertheless,  this  big  theft  comes 
above  every  other  consideration,  and,  while  it  does,  the 
Turk  is  likely  to  be  left  to  murder  and  rob  and  ravish 
as  he  can,  and  to  die  in  the  death  grapple  with  those  ho 
is  putting  forth  his  last  spark  of  energy  still  to  oppress. 

The  Imperialists  of  Paris  have  this  week  ^opted  a 
clever  way  of  advertising  their  activity.  Their  duellist 
swashbuckler  and  insolent  concocter  of  newspaper 
abuse,  M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac,  “  accepted  an  invitation,” 
carefully  prepared,  to  a  meeting,  organised  in  obedience 
to  the  law  and  the  state  of  siege,  at  Belleville.  M.  de 
Cassagnac  obeyed  the  call,  demonstrating  his  subser- 
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in  the  circumstance.  It  is  indeed  the  very  advice  that 
Mr.  Chamberlain  himself  gave  nearly  a  year  ago  in  a 
letter  printed  in  these  columns.  His  illustration  of  the 
steps  that  had  been  taken  towards  the  realisation  of 
his  programme  of  “  Free  Church,  Free  Land,  Free 
Schools,  and  Free  Labour,”  had  at  least  the  merit  of 
ingenuity.  “  That,”  he  said,  “  was  called  a  ‘  Radical 
quadrilateral,’  and  it  created  a  great  outcry  throughout 
the  country.  Let  them  examine  the  results  within  one 
year  of  the  Conservative  Government  coming  into 
office.  They  actually  adopted  almost  in  its  entirety  one 
of  the  quadrilateral.  In  addition  to  this,  he  contended 
that  the  passing  of  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill  and 
the  abolition  of  patronage  in  Scotland  were  so  many 
advances  in  the  direction  of  free  Church  and  free  land. 
He  therefore  submitted  that  the  authors  of  the  Radical 
programme  were  not  idle  enthusiasts,  but  were  entitled 
to  call  themselves  sober  and  practical  reformers.  More¬ 
over,  until  the  Liberal  party  was  prepared  to  adopt 
some  definite  action  on  these  great  subjects,  he  did  not 
see  that  the}*^  would  be  benefited  by  a  change  of  Govern¬ 
ment.  Until  this  was  done  he  was  nearer  to  men  like 
Mr.  Cross,  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  and  Mr.  Sclater- 
Booth  than  he  was  to  men  like  Mr.  Forster,  Sir  W. 
Harcourt,  and  Mr.  Lowe.”  ' 

One  point  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  the 
Khedive’s  interest  in  the  Suez  Canal  demands  searching 
inquiry.  It  is  of  course  difficult  to  imagine  that  any 
Member  of  Her  Majesty’s  Government  has  so  far  for¬ 
gotten  the  sacred  nature  of  the  trust  confided  to  him  by 
the  nation  as  to  enter  into  league  with  Stock  Exchange 
speculators.  Nevertheless,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  secret  w’as  known  to  a  clique  of  operators  some 
hours  before  its  publication.  The  fluctuations  of  the 
market  for  Egyptian  securities  on  Thursday  places  this 
fact  beyond  dispute.  Taking  the  1873  loan  as  a  sample, 
we  find  that  it  opened  flat  at  about  G2J,  suddenly  rose 
to  G4,  as  quickly  dropped  back  to  G2,  and  just  towards 
closing  hours  advanced  to  GG^,  on  a  rumour — only  a 
rumour — that,  “under  instructions  from  Lord  Derby, 
the  English  Consul  in  Egypt  had  purchased  the  Suez 
Canal  shares  belonging  to  the  Viceroy.”  As  this  report 
proved  absolutely  and  literally  true  in  every  respect, 
there  cannot  be  a  possibility  of  doubt  that  certain  specu¬ 
lators  knew  the  details  of  the  transaction  on  Thursday 
afternoon.  Whence  did  they  obtain  this  information  ? 
Either  from'  the  Bank  of  Egypt,  from  the  English  Con¬ 
sular  department  at  Alexandria,  from  the  house  of 
Rothschild,  or  from  some  official  connected  with  the 
Foreign  Office.  These  are  the  parties  wffio  appear  chiefly 
implicated  in  the  affair,  and  one  or  the  other  must, 
therefore,  have  grossly  betrayed  confidence  for  private 
profit.  Our  Consul  at  Alexandria  would  scarcely  venture 
on  such  an  outrageous  proceeding,  and  the  Rothschilds 
are  not  likely  to  have  played  into  the  hands  of  rival 
financiers.  Hence,  the  venal  traitor  must  either  be  the 
Bank  of  Egypt  or  someone  at  the  Foreign  Office. 
Between  these  two  parties  the  question  lies,  and  it  will 
bo  for  them  to  prove  their  innocence.  The  recent  scan¬ 
dalous  co-operation  of  the  Turkish  and  Peruvian  Go¬ 
vernments  with  Stock  Exchange  speculators  renders  it 
imperative  that  our  own  Administration  should  lose  no 
time  in  showing  a  pair  of  clean  hands. 

There  bids  fair  to  be  a  most  vexatious  delay  in  pre¬ 
paring  the  necessary  measures  for  making  the  registra¬ 
tion  of  trade  marks  a  really  eflective  protection  to  the 
trader.  We  may  be  sure  that  nothing  will  be  done 
until  commercial  interests  bully  the  authorities  out  of 
their  constitutional  apathy ;  and  w  hen  aroused  they 
will  inevitably  plunge  into  a  quagmire  of  blunders, 
unless  instiTiction  is  forced  upon  them.  The  process  of 
intimidation  and  education  was  simultaneously  started 
on  Wednesday  last  at  the  Society  of  Arts  with  the 
reading  of  an  able  paper  by  Mr.  H.  T.  Wood,  Mr. 
Mundella  occupying  the  chair.  Of  course  Mr.  Wood 
had  to  inform  liis  audience  that  most  continental 
Governments  were  in  advance  of  ours  in  the  matter  of 
trade  mark  registration.  The  importance  of  the  subject 


vience,  as  he  declared,  to  the  voice  of  the  Sovereign 
people,  and  in  Belleville,  the  workmen’s  quarter  of 
Paris,  ho  addressed  an  audience  of  “  swells  ”  who  shouted 
“  Vive  Napoleon  IV.”  and  hissed  the  Republic.  A  few 
actual  cnivricrs  of  Belleville,  how^ever,  found  their  way 
into  the  room  where  the  Imperialist  orator  was  to  talk, 
and  demonstrated  their  discontent  so  vehemently  that 
the  reporters  could  not  take  down  a  word  of  M.  de 
Cassagnac’s  speech,  wdiich  did  not  prevent  the 
Imperialist  newspapers  from  publishing,  by  the  authori¬ 
sation  of  the  orator,  a  string  of  impertinent  epigrams, 
most  of  them  irrelevant  or  manques,  as  a  “  full  report.” 
The  Buffet  ^Ministry  have  been  stung  a  little  either  by 
M.  de  Cassagnac’s  speech  or  by  the  comments  of  the 
Imperialist  journals  upon  it,  and  “  seized  ”  the  Pays  in 
the  streets  on  Thursday  evening,  though  other  Bona- 
partist  prints  w’ere  left  unmolested. 

The  death  of  Vice-President  Wilson  has  little  political 
effect  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Wilson  was  a  respect¬ 
able  but  rather  feeble  representative  of  New  England 
and  its  Republicanism.  He  was  tolerated  as  Vice- 
President  rather  because  he  was  “a  self-made  man,” 
and  an  example  of  party  loyalty,  than  because  of  any 
capacity  or  conspicuous  service  of  his  own.  Mr.  Wilson 
began  life  as  a  shoemaker’s  apprentice,  came  to  the 
surface  in  politics  as  an  anti-slavery  journalist,  rose  to 
distinction  as  a  member  of  the  local  legislature  in 
Massachusetts,  ultimately  becoming  President  of  the 
State  Senate,  and  thence  being  promoted  in  1855  to 
the  Federal  Senatorship  at  Washington.  In  his  higher 
career  Mr.  Wilson  achieved  no  remarkable  distinction  ; 
ho  was  a  steady  Republican,  and  not  dangerously  able. 
These  characteristics  qualified  him  for  the  Vice- Presi¬ 
dency,  to  which  he  was  elected  on  the  same  ticket  with 
General  Grant  in  1872.  He  dissented  from  General 
Grant’s  recent  policy,  and  let  his  dissent  bo  publicly 
known ;  but  ho  nevqp  identified  himself  with  the 
seceding  Liberals.  Vice-President  Wilson  was  a  very 
fair  type  of  the  American  “  politician,”  but  he  was  not 
a  great  orator,  a  great  thinker,  or  a  great  statesman  in 
any  sense  of  the  word. 

A  hugejand  enthusiastic  meeting  was  held  at  Sheffield 
on  Wednesday  evening,  under  the  management  of  the 
Liberation  Society,  which  has  been  taking  in  earnest 
Lord  Hartington’s  advice  to  examine  the  institutions  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  a  most  stirring 
speech  on  the  thesis  that  the  Disestablishment  of  the 
Church,  was  the  only  question  that  could  unite  the 
Liberal  party.  Ho  differed  from  Mr.  Forster  and  Mr. 
Trevelyan  in  thinking  that  the  county  franchise  question 
is  the  keystone  of  Liberal  unity.  “  Ho  admitted  the 
justice  of  the  claims  of  the  agricultural  labourers,  but 
unless  they  had  also  a  radical  redistribution  of  seats  the 
only  result  of  conceding  the  county  franchise  would  be 
two  or  three  more  years  of  power  to  the  Tories.  He 
would  undertake  to  say  that  the  Tories  would  deal  with 
the  county  franchise  themselves  before  they  were  got 
out  of  office.”  If  they  felt  quite  sure  that  electoral 
districts  would  be  left  exactly  as  they  are,  the  Tories 
probably  would  extend  the  county  franchise,  but,  as 
they  cannot  bo  quite  sure  of  this,  Mr.  Disraeli  will  pro¬ 
bably  show  his  wisdom  by  “  letting  sleeping  dogs  lie.” 
There  is  more  than  one  reform  which  cannot  be  long 
delayed,  and  which  Mr.  Disraeli  would  undoubtedly 
settle  at  once  if  he  could  persuade  himself  that  his 
settlement  would  bo  accepted  by  the  nation  as  final.  It 
would,  for  example,  be  an  admirable  party  movement  to 
disestablish  the  Church,  were  it  not  that  the  redistri¬ 
bution  of  the  funds  might  be  taken  out  of  Tory  hands. 
On  all  such  questions  Mr.  Disraeli’s  true  course  is 
“masterly  inactivity.” 

Mr.  Chamberlain  made  a  good  point  when  ho  said 
that  Lord  Hartington’s  term  “  reverent  ”  examination  is 
suggestive,  and  points  to  that  institution  which  above 
every  other  has  claims  to  “  reverence.”  With  all  his 
Radical  ardour  Mr.  Chamberlain  admits  that  the  Whig 
leader’s  counsel  of  patience  and  moderation  is  the  best 
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does  not  at  once  strike  home  customers,  though  they 
are  far  oftener  guided  by  marks  than  they  are  aware  of. 
To  foreign  purchasers  the  mark  is  far  more  significant 
than  the  name.  At  present  different  firms  trading  in 
the  same  classes  of  goods  can  use  the  same  or  nearly 
the  same  marks,  so  that  their  object  is  defeated.  Much 
may  be  done  for  the  protection  of  both  buyers  and 
sellers  by  a  new  code  judiciously  framed ;  but  it  is  only 
indirectly  that  proper  registration  with  appropriate 
facilities  for  inspection,  publication,  and  the  entering  of 
caveats  can  affect  such  practices  as  “  giving  a  high 
price  for  Bass’s  bottles  when  the  trade  mark  remains 
undefaced,”  or  driving  “  a  regular  trade  in  champagne 
corks,  when  these  corks  are  branded  with  the  names  of 
well-known  growers.”  Moral — Always  cut  up  or  burn 
champagne  corks. 


“  Who  killed  John  Leech  ?  ”  “  I,”  said  the  Hurdy- 

gurdy,  “  I  killed  John  Leech.”  Mr.  W.  S.  Gilbert  has 
reminded  us  of  the  fact  by  bringing  before  the  Ham¬ 
mersmith  magistrates  an  organ-grinder  who  persisted 
in  playing  outside  his  house,  and  refused  to  go  away 
till  he  should  get  a  penny.  The  organ-grinder  was 
fined  IO5.,  which  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  be  a  warning  to 
his  brethren.  An  untold  amount  of  misery  is  caused 
by  these  special  pests  of  those  who  have  to  make  their 
living  by  their  brains ;  for  one  man  like  Mr.  Gilbert 
who  is  driven  to  taking  the  trouble  of  prosecution, 
there  are  hundreds  who  suffer  in  silence.  We  have 
all  met  with  jolly  fellows  who  professed  to  like 
the  barrel-organ,  and  confessed  themselves  indebted 
to  it  for  their  knowledge  of  opera-music,  and  we 
have  heard  of  a  Scotch  clergymen  of  the  old  school  who 
made  his]  daughters  play  “  strathspeys  ”  while  he  com¬ 
posed  his  sermons  ;  but  in  these  days  of  nerves  such 
enviably-gifted  persons  are  rare.  The  organ-grinders 
killed  John  Leech,  and  they  very  nearly  made  an  end 
of  Mr.  Holman  Hunt;  he  probably  would  not  have 
escaped  with  his  life  if  he  had  not  taken  refuge  in  the 
East.  We  know  one  literary  man  who  has  been  hunted 
by  them  from  square  to  square,  finding  no  rest  till  he 
Bought  a  quiet  harbour  and  an  anchorage  in  one  of  the 
Inns.  Mr.  Joaquin  Miller  is  perhaps  the  only  -writer 
of  modern  times  who  does  not  find  organ-grinders 
insufferable.  He  not  only  tolerates  them,  but  asserts 
that  they  are  the  only  representatives  of  the  old 
troubadours,  and  cultivates  them  accordingly. 

With  regard  to  the  accident  to  the  Iron  Duke,  on  -w'hich 
we  have  remarked  in  another  column,  the  Western  Daily 
Mercury  states  that  the  Admiralty  Board  has  “  ordered 
a  strict  investigation,  not  being  satisfied  with  the  first 
report  they  received.”  “  With  this  view  a  preliminary 
examination  of  some  of  the  officers  took  place  on 
Wednesday  morning  before  the  Admiral  Superintendent 
of  the  Dockyard,  and  certain  evidence  was  then  given 
which,  if  reported  to*  the  Admiralty,  will  no  doubt  lead 
to  a  searching  inquiry  as  to  the  efficiency  of  some  of 
the  officers  who  hold  most  responsible  positions.”  It 
appears,  too,  that  the  trial  run  of  the  ironclad  Triumph, 
which  took  place  on  Tuesday,  was  not  altogether  satis¬ 
factory.  The  bearings  became  so  heated  as  to  cut  awav 
the  whole  of  the  “white  metal  ”  from  the  main  crank 
hearings.  “  The  friction  thus  arising  of  necessity  cut 
into  the  brasses,  and  this  will  delay  the  ship  some  little 
time,  as  fresh  patent  metal  will  have  to  be  cast  into  the 
brasses  and  re  bored.”  Imperfectly  made  and  imper¬ 
fectly  officered  would  seem  to  be  the  two  counts  of  the 
indictment  against  our  ironclad  fleet. 

A  paragraph  in  one  of  our  Liberal  contemporaries 
on  Tuesday  stated  that  “  the  Prince  Imperial  honoured 
the  Royal  Park  Theatre  with  his  presence  last  night. 
We  should  be  sorry  to  advise  the  insulting  of  fallen 
greatness,  but  we  should  think  it  would  be  more  be¬ 
coming  to  let  Master  .Bonaparte  go  quietly  to  the  play 
if  his  footsteps  cannot  be  worshipped  without  insulting 
a  neighbour  and  an  ally.  It  is  not  decent  that  our 
Press — our  Liberal  Press  too— should  lend  its  powerful 
aid  to  the  intrigues  of  the  Bonapartists,  even  if  its 


motives  are  not  more  criminal  than  a  good-natured 
desire  to  give  a  lift  to  an  obscure  theatre.  . 

Notwithstanding  all  that  has  been  written  about  the 
Felstead  School  case,  the  controversy  really  lies  in  a 
nutshell.  The  head-master  is  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Grignon, 
who  has  served  the  school  with  acknowledged  ability  for 
twenty  years.  During  that  time  he  has  raised  the 
numbers  from  something  like  70  to  over  ‘200,  and  his 
pupils  have  gained  high  honours  at  the  University  of 
Cambridge.  There  is  no  doubt  on  any  side  as  to  his 
fitness  for  his  post.  The  Trustees  of  the  school  are  at 
present  five  in  number,  and  there  are  six  vacancies. 
The  Charity  Commissioners  are,  it  is  said,  ready  with  a 
new  scheme  which  will  of  course  supersede  the  old 
Trustees  altogether.  For  several  years  past  Mr. 
Grignon  and  the  Trustees  have  been  on  bad  terms.  Mr. 
Grignon  has  accused  the  Trustees  and  their  officials  of 
incapacity  and  neglect  in  various  aggravated  forms,  aud 
has  not  scrupled  in  doing  so  to  make  full  use  of  the 
resources  of  a  remarkably  vigorous  pen.  He  has  called 
them  shabby,  contemptible,  and  ignorant  persons.  A 
baronet,  an  archdeacon,  two  squires,  and  a  rector 
may  be  pardoned  for  resenting  the  application 
of  such  unusual  terms  to  their  conduct.  Smart¬ 
ing  under  Mr.  Grignon’s  abuse,  they  used  their 
arbitrary  powers  as  Trustees  to  dismiss  him,  like 
a  rebellious  menial,  with  a  quarter’s  salary.  The 
dismissal  was  valid  only  if  tlje  Bishop  of  Rochester, 
the  Visitor  of  the  school,  concurred  in  it.  The  Trustees 
would  not  call  upon  Mr.  Grignon  to  defend  himself ; 
and  Mr.  Grignon,  not  having  been  summoned,  did  not 
go  before  the  Trustees  to  explain  or  defend  his  conduct. 
But  he  appealed  to  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  to  hear 
him  before  confirming  the  sentence  of  the  Trustees. 
The  Bishop  took  no  notice  of  the  application  except  to 
inform  him  through  a  firm  of  solicitors  that  he  con¬ 
sented  to  his  dismissal.  That  is  the  whole  story.  The 
Trustees  insist  that  Mr.  Grignon’s  attack  upon  them¬ 
selves  justifies  them  in  dismissing  him.  The  Bishop 
wrote  a  maundering  answer  to  a  memorial  from  the 
head-masters  of  the  great  public  schools,  protesting  his 
fatherly  interest  in  Felstead  School,  but  offering  no 
justification  of  his  refusal  to  hear  Mr.  Grignon.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  that  the  Trustees  had  no  reason  for 
what  they  did,  although  it  might  have  been  more 
generous  to  overlook  the  insult  offered  to  themselves 
in  consideration  of  Mr.  Grignon’s  great  services,  and  of 
the  fact  that  after  all  they  were  only  the  expiring  rem¬ 
nant  of  p.  Governing  Body.  For  the  poor  Bishop  we  see 
no  excuse.  He  at  least  was  not  insulted  by  Mr. 
Grignon,  and  might  very  well  have  interposed  as  a 
peace-maker  between  him  and  the  Trustees.  With  the 
full  sense  of  justice  characteristic  of  his  order,  he  took 
the  ex  parte  statement  of  the  Trustees  as  final,  and  de¬ 
prived  a  very  deserving,  however  wrongheaded,  man  of 
his  livelihood  without  deigning  to  listen  to  what  he  had 
to  say  for  himself.  What  a  pity  it  is  that  there  is  no 
Governing  Body  to  look  after  Bishops. 


ENGLAND,  EGYPT,  AND  THE  EAST. 

The  significance  of  the  frequent  Cabinet  Councils  that 
have  exercised  public  curiosity  during  the  past  aud 
present  weeks  is  now  explained.  Her  Majesty’s 
Government  has  purchased  the  proprietary  rights  of  the 
Khedive  over  the  Suez  Canal  for  a  sum  of  4,O0O,000Z. 
sterling  in  hard  cash.  The  feat  is  of  that  theatric  sort 
in  which  Mr.  Disraeli’s  Oriental  imagination  rejoices. 
It  is  a  surprise  to  the  world  as  oomplete  as  if  Germany 
were  to  execute  a  deed  giving  Alsace  and  Lorraine  back 
to  France,  or  the  Pope  were  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
Government  of  King  Victor  Emmanuel.  While  Europe 
was  agitated  with  jealous  fears  of  Russian  Notes,  secret 
treaties,  movements  of  armies,  and  occupation  of  pro¬ 
vinces,  it  was  England,  plongee  'dans  son  economic,  as 
Mr.  John  Lemoinne  would  say,  that  struck  the  thrilling 
cmip  de  theatre.  While  the  eyes  of  all  men  were  fixed 
upon  the  Courts,  the  Chanceries,  and  the  official  journals 
or  Vienna,  Berlin,  and  St.  Petersburg,  it  was  to  Downing 
Street,  as  it  seems,  they  should  have  turned  their  gaze  if 
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uiey  wHiicea  lo  sec  wuai  was  strange  ana  startling  in  poii-  oi  uermanj  ana  rtussia  upon  tue  i3iacK  oea  ciasn  more 
tics.  After  this  triumph  of  stage  management  the  Prime  evidently  than  those  of  any  other  two  European  Powers 
^liuister  may  repose  upon  his  laurels.  He  is  never  on  any  field  in  Europe.  The  Germans  may  not  have 
likely  to  surpass  his  present  achievement,  and  indeed  it  determined  to  make  the  Danube  a  German  river  as  they 
would  be  a  source  of  national  danger  if  he  were  to  go  have  made  the  Rhine,  but  they  will  not  consent,  both 
on  trying  to  do  so.  Whatever  the  country  may  think  of  for  political  and  commercial  reasons,  to  see  it  become  a 
tlio  results  of  Mr.  Disraeli’s  feat,  it  will  not,  we  hope,  Russian  river.  Yet  if  Russia  takes  Constantinople  it  is 
approve  the  manner  of  it.  Otherwise  we  might  some  hard  to  see  how  the  Danube  can  be  saved  from  be- 
day  find  the  curtain  lifted  as  suddenly  as  upon  the  coming  as  really  a  Russian  river  as  the  Volga. 

stage  this  week,  and  disclosing  a  revolutionised  These  jealousies  will  be  more  potent  to  avert,  or  at 
situation  equally  unanticipated,  and  perhaps  less  in  least  to  delay,  what  used  to  be  the  bugbear  of  Palmer- 
agreement  with  the  dominant  public  opinion  of  the  stonian  politicians,  the  occupation  of  Constantinople  by 
time.  any  of  the  Great  Powers,  than  the  refusal  of  England 

Turning  from  the  mysterious  manner  in  which  the  to  consent  to  such  a  step.  We  should  not  in  these  days 
policy  of  the  Government  towards  Egypt  was  incu-  go  to  war  even  if  we  saw  Russia,  with  the  assent  of 
bated  and  the  suddenness  of  its  announcement,  we  have  Germany  and  Austria,  taking  possession  of  the  Bos- 
to  consider  the  prudence  of  the  course  chosen,  and  its  phorus,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  we  know  our 
probable  consequences.  It  may  have  been  taken  in  a  going  to  war  would  not  prevent  the  thing  being  done, 
moment  of  panic,  for  alarms  were  in  the  air  all  over  It  is  not,  however,  the  occupation  of  Constantinople  by 
Europe,  and  there  are  stronger  reasons  for  believing  a  foreign  and  possibly  a  hostile  Empire  that  we  have 
that  “  something  will  happen  ”  during  the  coming  really  to  fear,  but  the  indirect  control  that  the  dissolu- 
winter  than  that  the  status  quo  will  be  maintained.  The  tion  of  the  Ottoman  Government  might  give  Russia  or 
liopes  and  fears  of  all  persons  interested  politically  some  other  Power  over  our  road  to  India.  The  ques- 
ar  otherwise  in  the  future  of  the  Turkish  Empire  have  tion  of  the  road  to  India  has,  however,  been  vastly  sim- 
sjiffered  a  radical  change  since  the  revelation  of  the  plitied  in  recent  years.  Formerly  there  were  several 
J’orto’s  bankruptcy,  notouly,  as  Mr.  John  Lemoinne  would  roads,  and  we  hardly  knew  which  might  become  more 
have  it,  because  the  independence  of  Turkey  was  up-  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  our  dominion  in  the 
lield  by  greedy  bondholders,  but  for  the  more  decent  East.  Now  there  is  practically  but  one  road,  for 
and  as  cogent  reason,  that  plainly  in  these  days  pro-  M.  de  Lesseps*  great  work  is  not  likely  to  be 
longed  military  operations  cannot  be  carried  on  without  rivalled  by  any  other  possible  feat  of  engineer- 
supplies  of  ready  money.  Not  much  has  happened  at  ing.  Our  acquisition  of  the  Khedive’s  proprietary  rights 
I  he  seat  of  war  in  the  East  since  the  announcement  of  gives  us  a  technical  as  well  as  a  moral  interest  in  the 
tlie  Turkish  default,  but  it  is  notorious  that  the  insur-  results  of  the  Ottoman  debacle^  in  that  quarter  at  least 
rectiou  has  taken  a  fresh  start,  and  that  the  Turks,  1  where  we  may  need  guarantees.  The  Moscow  Gazette 
instead  of  gaining  ground  upon  the  insurgents,  are  protested  the  other  day  against  the  assumption  that 
losing  it.  The  rigour  of  the  long  winter  will  try  the  England  had  any  exclusive  or  predominant  interests  in 
endurance  of  the  Sultan’s  soldiery  at  least  as  much  as  Egypt,  but  now  that  the  Suez  Canal  is  chiefly  the  pro- 
tlio  strength  of  the  hardy  rebels ;  but  iu  truth  long  perty  of  the  English  Government  or  of  English  capi- 
before  the  I’oturn  of  spring  the  whole  military  organi-  talists,  wo  shall  have  a  clear  right  to  insist  that 
sation  of  Turkey  must  come  to  a  standstill  unless  some  whatever  may  be  done  with  the  inheritance  of  “  the 
means  can  be  devised  for  replenishing  the  empty  Sick  Man  ”  on  the  Austrian  frontier  or  the  shores  of 
treasury  of  the  Porte.  The  campaign  in  Bosnia  the  Black  Sea,  the  independence  of  Egypt  shall  be 
cannot  cost  less  than  many  thousands  of  pounds  a  practically  secured.  Moreover,  we  should  on  occasion 
day ;  it  had  gone  on  for  months  before  the  default,  be  able  to  enforce  this  right,  unless  indeed  the  Board 
[ind  since  that  act  which  proclaimed  the  exhaustion  of  of  Admiralty  succeed  in  sending  all  our  first-rates  to  the 
-he  Exchequer  the  Turkish  Government  has  been  shut  bottom  of  the  sea.  The  government  of  the  Khedive  is 
)ut  from  the  regular  European  markets  in  which  no  doubt  scandalously  bad,  and  it  must  not  be  supposed 
noney  is  to  bo  had  by  borrowers.  For  a  little  while  that,  because  wo  have  purchased  his  property  in  the 
onger  a  little  more  cash  may  bo  obtained  by  paying  Suez  Canal,  we  have  assumed  any  moral  or  financial 
isiiriously  for  it ;  but  the  time  must  soon  come  at  responsibility  for  his  conduct.  Still  he  must  hence- 
ivhich  the  machiue  of  Government  will  be  too  heavily  forward  lean  more  and  more  upon  English  interests,  and 
uaded  with  arrears  of  salary  to  move  anything  so  we  trust  for  the  sake  of  the  inisera  contribuens  plebs  of 
)onderou8  and  expensive  as  an  army.  Therefore  it  Egypt  that  the  connection  may  teach  him  decency, 
nay  bo  assumed  that  the  Turks  are  now  unable  to  honesty,  and  moderation.  The  acquisition  of  the  Canal 
irush  the  Bosnian  insurrection.  If  this  bo  so,  it  will  is  of  course  one  that  may  cost  us  a  war,  but  only  as 
Je  morally  impossible  for  Austria  and  Russia  to  refrain  any  other  possession  may  finally  do,  and  it  is  better 
Vom  intervention  ;  nor  w'ould  it  bo  for  the  interests  of  worth  the  risk  than  Malta — perhaps,  than  Gibraltar. 


THE  ADMIRALTY  AGAIN. 

Another  Admiralty  blunder  has  occurred.  At  all 
events,  most  persons,  rightly  or  wrongly,  will  persist  in 
regarding  in  the  light  of  a  blunder,  for  which  the  chief 
naval  authorities  are  in  degree  responsible,  the  disaster 
which  has  befallen  the  Iron  Duke.  After  having  sunk  the 
Vajiguard  off*  the  coast  of  Wicklow,  this  ironclad  was 
ordered  to  Plymouth  to  be  repaired.  The  other  day 
she  went  out  of  dock  in  order  that  her  engines  might 
be  tested  in  a  trial  trip  over  the  measured  mile.  She 
had  not  proceeded  far  when  an  alarming  amount  of 
water  began  to  show  itself  in  the  ship.  The  first  pub¬ 
lished  accounts  of  the  accident  stated  that  an  enormous 
volume  of  water  rapidly  poured  in ;  that  the  engines  were 
stopped  and  the  engine-room  flooded ;  and  that  hours 
were  required  before  the  whole  of  the  water  was 
pumped  out.  They  also  stated  that  the  mishap  was  due 
to  the  fact  of  a  sluice- valve  having  been  left  open  when 
the  vessel  quitted  port.  There  may  have  been  some 
mistakes  and  exaggerations  in  the  first  reports 


ceases  through  exhaustion — as  it  must  soon  cease — to 
act.  But  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  a  reso¬ 
lution  to  intervene  and  insist  upon  a  settlement  involves 
necessarily  a  partition  of  Turkey.  Possibly  if  either 
Austria  or  Russia  could  act  alone  the  temptation  to 
annexation  could  not  be  resisted;  but  these  Powers 
iiave  to  act  together  if  at  all,  and,  what  is  more,  to  act 
audor  the  watchful  gaze  of  Germany.  The  ambitions 
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circnlated  in  tie  excitement  of  the  moment.  The  and,  to  judge  from  Mr.  Reed’s  recent  communications 
Admiralty  have  bought  it  necessary  to  publish  an  to  the  Timet,  their  wonders  are  not  ended,  and 
obsc^ly  worded  Circular,  which  is,  on  the  whole,  the  ironclads  of  a  strange  and  totally  new  character  are 
worst  piece  of  composition  we  have  had  from  that  perhaps  in  store  for  us.  Naval  engineering  has  made 
quartey  and  they  have  endeavoured,  if  not  to  make  vast  strides  in  advance ;  but  have  seamansliip  and  the 
h^ht  of  the  accident,  to  show  that  it  has  been  entirely  art  of  navigation  made  corresponding  advances?  Wo 
misrepresented.  They  assert  that  it  was  due  to  the  can  build  magnificent  vessels ;  but  can  we  sail  them  ? 
“unsatisfactory  action”  of  the  sluice-valve  under  In  other  words,  has  there  i?rown  nn  simnltn.nor»i9K- 


sudden  pressure.  The  sea  water  merely  got  into  the 
bilge,  the  navigation  of  the  ship  was  never  impeded, 
the  pumps  were  sufficient  in  ten  minutes  to  dislodge  the 
leakage,  and  the  vessel  was  never  at  any  moment  in 
actual  danger.  Accepting  the  Circular  as  proof  that 
one’s  first  impressions  of  the  affair  were  too  alarming, 
we  may  still  regard  the  incident  as  startling  and  full  of 
ominous  import.  It  is  plain  that  those  on  board  be¬ 
lieved  the  situation  in  some  degree  critical,  for  they 
signalled,  so  far  as  they  could  signal,  for  immediate 
assistance.  We  acquit  the  officers  of  the  charge  of 
negligence  in  leaving  a  sluice-valve  open ;  but  what 
are  we  to  say  of  the  artificers  in  the  dockyard 
who  think  it  right  to  send  to  sea  an  ironclad  with 
crazy  or  defective  sluice- valves,  whose  action  is  “  un¬ 
satisfactory.”  The  Admiralty  exculpate  the  officers 


In  other  words,  has  there  grown  up  simultaneously 
with  these  revolutions  in  naval  architecture  a  school  of 
seamen  competent  to  handle  the  new  naval  monsters 
with  skill  ?  It  is  no  disparagement  to  our  seamen  to 
say  that  at  present  our  machinery  seems  too  good  or 
too  delicate  for  those  who  handle  it.  It  would  l)e  a 
wonder  if  the  result  was  diflferent.  Our  older  officers 
were  trained  on  board  sailing  vessels,  and  in 
conditions  entirely  different  from  the  present.  Tho 
younger  men  have  been  equally  unfortunate.  They 
have  been  brought  up  under  a  system  which  separates 
rigidly  the  duties  of  command  from  those  of  the  navi¬ 
gating  officers  or  the  engineers.  They  have  been 
instructed  in  specialities.  Probably  many  of  them  are 
ignorant  of  the  working  or  construction  of  any  depart¬ 
ment  of  their  ship  except  their  own ;  and  when  an 
emergency  occurs,  those  to  whom  tho  crew  would 


only  by  tacitly  impeaching  the  dockyard  authorities,  naturally  look  for  guidance  are  at  a  loss,  and  tho  duty 
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We  observe  that  the  Circular  passes  over  tho  impos¬ 
sibility  of  signalling,  and  does  not  allude  to  the  asser¬ 
tion,  publicly  made,  that  there  was  no  powder  on  board 
with  which  to  fire  a  signal-gun.  Of  course,  !Mr.  Ward 
Hunt  probably  thinks  that  what  has  happened  was  all 
a  trifle — probably  he  regards  the  sinking  of  the  Van- 
mutrd  as  of  slight  consequence,  and  as  not  worth  being 
talked  about.  At  the  first  party  banquet  at  which  he 
is  present,  he  will  in  his  airy  manner  be  pretty  sure  to 
say  that  the  matter  is  unworthy  of  the  notice  of 
the  Conservative  parky.  He  will  be  able  to  boast 
that  by  good  luck,  if  not  excellent  seamanship, 
the  Iron  Duke  is  still  affoat  and  still  capable  of 
doing  damage  to  friend  and,  let  us  hope,  to  foe. 
But  neither  the  Circular  nor  any  such  speech  will  dispel 
all  alarm  and  wholly  efface  the’  recollection  of  what  has 
occurred  at  Plymouth.  We  observe  that  there  are  the 
old  questions  cropping  up  as  to  who  was  responsible  for 
the  state  of  the  valves,  and  as  yet  no  satisfactory  answer 
is  forthcoming.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  clearly 
anybody’s  business  to  look  after  and  carefully  inspect 
these  minuticBy  and  everything  bids  fair  to  show  that 
the  inquiry  instituted  by  the  Admiralty  will  re¬ 
veal  a  general  muddle.  Now  that  Mr.  Ward 
Hunt  has  settled  by  his  recent  Circular  a  ques¬ 
tion  which  appears  to  have  much  exercised  him, 
the  proper  colour  of  the  gloves  to  be  worn  by  naval 
officers,  he  will  be  free,  we  may  hope,  to  give  his  mind 


of  taking  tho  right  action  falls  to  some  underling.  Wo 
are  confirmed  in  the  surmise  which  we  throw  out  by 
the  evidence  given  by  the  unfortunate  captain  of  tho 
Vanguard  before  tho  court-martial.  In  extenuation 
of  his  ignorance  of  some  point  of  signalling,  he  said 
with  much  force  that  the  position  of  a  commander 
of  a  modern  ironclad  was  peculiarly  trying ;  that  the 
details  of  tho  management  of  his  ship  were  too  much 
for  any  one  mind  to  grasp,  and  that  the  arrange¬ 
ments  were  so  subject  to  change  that  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  bear  them  all  in  mind.  This  plea  fierhaps 
scarcely  received  due  weight  and  attention.  While  not 
excusing  negligence,  it  ought  to  soften  one’s  judgment 
on  tho  conduct  of  naval  officers  who  happen  to  have 
lost  their  ships.  Admiral  Rous,  who  loves  to  groan 
over  tho  decline  in  seamanship  in  our  navy,  thinks 
that  no  training  can  bo  so  good  as  that  which  ho  had 
forty  years  ago  in  the  Seahorse  frigate,  and  be  would 
have  all  our  naval  officers  undergo  an  apprenticeship  in 
a  sailing  vessel.  This  scarcely  seems  the  true  cure.  In 
fact,  it  is  probably  a  regimen  calculated  to  intensify  the 
malady.  What  wo  suffer  from  is  tho  importation  into 
ironclads  of  habits  all  very  well  on  board  an  old  frigate 
or  an  East  Indiaman,  but  out  of  place  on  board  a 
vessel  propelled,  steered,  and  worked  in  all  the  details 
of  navigation  by  steam.  Perhaps  the  cure  will  come 
slowly,  and  even  now  there  may  be  growing  up  officers 
qualified  to  meet  tho  new  exigencies  of  the  service. 


to  other  naval  matters  of  secondary  interest,  and  may  Perhaps  the  present  system  of  naval  instruction  must 
call  attention  to  the  inexpediency  of  ironclads  going  to  be  changed,  and  each  aspirant  to  command  be  compelled 


sea  with  crazy  valves  which  burst  on  the  application  of 
pressure. 

It  would  be  perhaps  unjust  to  throw  all  the  blame  of 
the  recent  blunders  on  the  shoulders  of  any  one  man  or 
any  one  set  of  offici^nls.  The  frequency  with  which 
accidents  occur  seems  to  indicate  some  large  and  general 
defect,  to  the  removal  of  which  tho  Admiralty,  if  ever  it 
recovers  its  vigour,  should  address  itself.  We  cannot 
help  suspecting  that  one  of  the  causes  of  tho  series  of 
calamities  lies  deeper  than  any  of  the  findings  of  court- 
martials.  It  is  a  cause  not  to  bo  eradicated  ^  by 
the  dismissal  of  inferior  officers  or  periodical 
overhaulings  of  our  ironclads  in  harbour.  W^e 
have  got  a  magnificent  fleet  of  ironclads,  superbly 
equipped  with  delicate  machinery.  Each  of  them  is  a 
little  world  cunningly  put  together.  There  is  not  a 
piece  of  horology  yet  constructed  more  complicated  in  j 


to  serve  a  considerable  period  in  the  engine-room.  At 
present  it  seems  too  clear  that  we  have  created  an  in¬ 
strument  greater  than  we  can  wield.  The  contest 
between  the  ships  and  those  who  handle  them  reminds 
one  of  Helmholtz’s  remarks  on  the  superiority  of  modern 
optical  instruments  over  the  eye. 


MR.  FORSTER  AT  BRADFORD. 


Mr.  Forster  has  been  highly  and  justly  commended 
for  his  generous  praise  of  Lord  Hartington’s  party 
generalship.  All  who  desire  to  see  peace  restored  to  tho 
rent  and  disunited  ranks  of  the  Liberal  party  hail  with 
gratitude  this  symptom  of  returning  concord,  and  re¬ 
joice  to  think  that  at  least  one  breach  has  been  closed, 
one  bone  of  contention  has  received  Christian  burial.  It 


sZ  terathan  ia  but  fair  to  Mr  Forater  to  raythat  tbia  is  a  kind  of 

in  which  all  the  most  modern  appliances  of  steam  are  generosity  which  he  has  never  b^  suspected  of  want- 
made  use  of  A  succession  of  cn^neers  and  artificers  ing,  although  he  has  sometimes  been  Reused  of  reserv- 
of  genins-eenius  it  may  be,  almost  equal  to  that  of  ing  the  exereise  of  it  for  his  political  enemies  ho 
the  wonLrM  ^00  of  men  ^ho  brought  railways  to  entirely  was  Mr.  Forster  satisfied  with  Lord  Hartmgton  s 
their  present  S  Lndard  of  efficifney-has  been  searching  exposure  of  the  blundera  and  shortcomings  of 
uJvfi  fwPTitv  veara  in  working  the  Government  last  Session,  that  he  professed  himself 
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master’s  branches,  as  if  it  could  be  taught  like  geography 
or  ciphering.  He  appears  somehow  to  cling  to  the 
notion  that  the  schoolmaster  is  an  impartial  being, 
deeply  pervaded  by  all  that  is  common  to  the  religious 
feelings  of  all  the  sects,  and  free  from  every  taint  of 
what  is  special  to  each.  He  will  not  see  that  a  school* 
master  must  always  be  a  member  of  whatever  sect  is 
dominant  in  his  parish,  and  though  he  were  as  impartial 
as  an  archangel  nothing  can  convince  the  other  secta¬ 
rians  that  he  is  so,  and  nothing  can  prevent  his  religious 
ministrations  from  being  a  fertile  source  of  petty  heart¬ 
burnings. 

The  Times  lauded  Mr.  Forster  for  the  “  imperial 
tone”  of  his  comments  on  the  duty  of  the  country  in 
the  present  critical  state  of  foreign  affairs,  and  remarked 
tlfat  he  had  hitherto  shown  too  great  a  fondness  for  “  the 
parochial,  side  of  politics.”  The  remark  is  true  in  a 
more  literal  sense  than  the  Times  perhaps  intended.  In 
his  notions  of  local  government,  Mr.  Forster  is  terribly 
parochial.  He  has  been,  indeed,  a  second  father  to  the 
Parish.  His  Education  Act  revived  its  failing  import¬ 
ance  by  making  it  the  unit  of  school  administration,  and 
apparently  he  is  not  disposed  to  regard  this  as  a  pro¬ 
visional  arrangement,  but  as  an  established  nucleus  of 
local  authority,  to  which  he  would  like  to  add  by  in¬ 
vesting  the  parish  with  further  governmental  powers. 
In  the  hazy  “  idea  ”  of  reformed  local  government 
which  he  let  loose  to  realise  itself,  the  only  two 
governing  bodies  that  stood  out  distinctly  in  the  shape¬ 
less  mist  were  county  boards  and  village  councils. 
There  is  a  strong  vein  of  sentiment  l^neath  Mr. 
Forster’s  hard-headedness  and  practical  shrewdness;  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  is  commonly  supposed 
he  is  a  sentimental  rather  than  a  rational  poli¬ 
tician  ;  and  apparently  his  mind  has  been  fasci¬ 
nated  by  a  longing  to  see  in  the  best  room  of  the 
village  alehouse  a  f)arochial  “  collective  wisdom,”such  as 
the  Panchayet  which  still  sits  under  the  plane-trees  of 
an  Indian  village,  or  the  ealdormen  who  met  at  the 
moot-hill  in  our  old  Teutonic  communities.  Strangely 
mingled  with  this  sentiment  is  a  less  noble  feeling.  In 
his  Bradford  speech,  he  could  not  help  reflecting  how 
greatly  the  e.vistence  of  such  village  councils  would  have 
helped  him  in  his  educational  schemes ;  they  would 
have  been  such  convenient  bodies  to  undertake  the  duties 
of  seeing  to  compulsory  attendance,  and  in  that  case  Mr. 
Forster  would  have  been  able  most  effectually  to  “  dish 
the  Dissenters.”  It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Forster  is  so  hope¬ 
lessly  in  love  with  the  Parish.  Few  reformers,  we  should 
think,  are  inclined  to  regard  it  as  the  most  promising 
unit  for  purposes  of  local  administration. 


leaving  that  part  of  the  case  in  his  hands,  turned  from 
what  the  Conservatives  have  not  done  to  the  no  less  in¬ 
teresting  topic  of  what  the  Liberals  should  be  prepared  to 
do.  It  must  be  confessed  that  this  portion  of  Mr.  Forster’s 
speech  was  less  pleasing.  He  did  well  to  leave  the  past 
with  Lord  Hartington,  but  he  ought  to  have  been  less 
vague  about  the  future.  When  Mr.  Forster  looked  very 
far  before  him  to  the  future  of  the  Colonies,  he  might 
have  been  pardoned  for  being  ready  with  no  specific 
proposition ;  there  was  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  his 
notion  of  casting  an  idea  on  the  waters  and  leaving  it  to 
fructify  and  realise  itself  when  they  subsided.  But  a 
different  kind  of  husbandry  is  required  in  dealing  with 
the  more  prepared  soil  of  honie  politics.  There  are  three 
fields  in  which  Mr.  Forster  sees  room  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  Liberal  energies.  Something  should  be  done  to 
make  education  universally  compulsory ;  along  with  the 
extension  of  the  snffrage  in  counties  there  should  be 
a  redistribution  of  seats;  and  the  time  has  come  for 
reforming  the  anomalies  of  local  government  and 
taxation.  All  this  is  true,  but  the  ideas  have 
bc‘en  repeated  so  often  already  that  it  is  doubtful 
whether  Mr.  Forster’s  bare  repetition  of  them  will 
do  much  to  promote  their  realisation.  The 
principle  of  disseminating  ideas,  and  trusting  to  their  own 
germinative  force,  is  good,  but  it  should  not  be  carried 
too  far.  These  rudimentary  ideas  of  Liberal  policy  have 
already  taken  root,  and  we  expect  the  leaders  of  Liberal 
opinion  now  to  advance  them  a  stage.  Mr.  Forster  is 
sitting  upon  the  empty  nest  after  the  chickens  are 
hatched,  and  when  he  ought  to  bo  actively  engaged  in 
providing  them  with  nourishment.  The  man  who 
comes  forward  to  guide  the  future  of  the  Liberal  party 
might  not  unreasonably  have  been  expected  to  say  how 
ho  proposed  to  make  education  compulsory ;  on  what 
plan  he  would  have  seats  redistributed ;  and  what  steps 
he  would  take  to  remedy  the  abuses  of  local  adminis¬ 
tration.  If  popular  confidence  in  the  capacity  of 
Liberal  statesmen  is  to  be  re-awakened,  they  must  place 
definite  issues  and  not  hackneyed  ideas  before  the 
country. 

Mr.  Forster  besought  his  hearers  not  to  believe 
what  enemies  say  regarding  the  dissensions  among 
^Members  sitting  on  his  side  of  the  House.  There 
must  always  be  differences  of  opinion  among  Liberals  ; 
there  are  so  many  different  directions  in  which  to  move, 
if  it  is  decided  to  move  at  all,  that  the  party  of  progress 
can  never  have  the  unity  of  those  who  are  held  together 
by  the  simple  bond  of  remaining  stationary.  “  We  live 
by  enthusiasm,  by  sifting  questions,  by  maturing  public 
opinion.”  Mr.  Forster  is  entitled  to  his  own  en¬ 
thusiasms,  his  own  results  of  sifting  questions,  his  own 
notions  of  maturing  opinions,  but  we  must  express  our 
regret  that  his  enthusiasm  on  one  point  is  of  so  obstinate 
a  character.  The  one  thing  for  which,  in  Lord  Hartiug- 
ton’s  opinion,  the  Liberal  party  ought  at  once  to  unite 
their  strength  is  the  securing  of  a  “  sound  secular 
system  of  education.”  It  is  unfortunate  that  this  very 
thing  is  the  object  of  Mr.  Forster’s  special  abhorrence. 
In  one  part  of  his  Bradford  speech  he  referred 
to  “  the  prevalence  of  the  secular  system,”  as 
a  result  which  was  above  eveiything  to  bo 
dc\  )recalcd.  He  even  sjioke  as  if  he  objected  to  the 
teaching  of  dogmatic  religion  in  schools  only  because 
it  wouhl  lead  infallibly  to  secularism.  His  liberalism  in 
regard  to  the  “  Beligious  Difficulty  ”  stopped  short  at 
a  “strong  opposition”  to  the  repeal  of  the  Cowper- 
Teniplo  Clause  ;  and  the  chief  reason  he  gave  for  his 
8Up{K)rt  of  this  j'lause  was,  that  it  acted  as  a  bulwark 
against  the  advancing  tide  of  secular  education.  This 
is  nothing  short  of  deplorable.  If  the  exclusion  of 
Bible-reading  from  schools  meant  the  exclusion  of  all 
religious  teaching  from  every  parish,  we  could  under- 
stand  !Mr.  Forster’s  persistence.  But  is  he  never  to 
open  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  there  are  other  religious 
teachers  in  the  parishes  than  the  schoolmaster  ?  In  every 
parisli  there  are  at  least,  on  an  average,  three  men  whose 
sole  business  it  is  to  attend  to  the  spiritual  wants  and  to 
form  the  religious  character  of  the  inliabitants,  and  yet  Mr 
Forster  persists  in  making  religion  one  of  the  school-’ 


THE  GRAND  NAPOLEON  OF  COMMERCE. 

We  live  in  an  age  of  Jeremiahs  and  depredators  of  our 
time.  Most  of  our  eminent  men  spend  a  large  portion 
of  their  leisure  in  groaning  over  the  shortcommgs  of 
this  age.  Each  sees  in  it  some  falling  away  from  the 
high  standard  of  his  favourite  century.  Mr.  Ruskin  is 
never  weary  of  deploring  the  decline  in  manual  skill 
and  honesty,  and  extolling  the  virtuous  sincerity  of 
earlier  Art.  Mr.  Carlyle  has  talked  himself  hoarse  in 
calling  for  a  return  of  the  silent  ages ;  and  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  temporarily  escaping  from  his  pressing  duties  with 
respect  to  the  Pope,  told  us  only  a  week  ago  that  we  were 
bunglers  in  Art  as  compared  with  his  beloved  Greeks. 
Perhaps  these  stern  censors  of  their  times  are  quite 
correct  in  their  particular  strictures.  But  they  scarcely 
do  us  the  justice  of  remembering  that  there  is  another 
side  to  the  question.  Art  is  not  our  forte  or  object. 
We  cannot,  it  is  true,  produce  statues  of  faultless  form 
such  as  were  produced  in  the  Juventus  Mundi.  Wo 
cannot  construct  a  superb  cathedral  or  oven  satisfactory 
and  classical  pots  and  pans.  Wo  admit  the  truth,  so 
far  as  moderns  are  concerned,  of  the  saying  of  a  famous 
critic,  that  no  civilised  nation  can  make  a  beautiful 
jug,  carriage,  or  sot  of  harness.  Strenuous  endea¬ 
vours  have  been  made  to  resuscitate  the  Elizabethan 
drama,  and  a  Boucicault  is  the  result  up  to  the  present. 
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telent^Ind  are  ai“  therdon”^^  milHonaire  dre^s,  ever  thonght  of  in  his  wildest 

fd" foHiidSSitSbao.'  1.TS : K 

He  *•  “en  of  his  ties  of  a  country  for  a  campaign.  He  made  a  finwcial 

lint  nono  of  thp^Tnmte^^'™*”*  °  rnu**  ^i^P.itcr  Tonans,  coHp  with  all  the  delicacy  of  inspiration  and  as  a  true 

i*Q  Tinf  oTPHTiiprl  I'n  ^  The  Spirit  of  the  age  poet  composee  a  lyric.  In  the  versatility  which  our  hero 

Ippfinp*  more  snlitl  AH,  but  in  col-  :  displayed  in  1870  we  detect  traces  of  genius  such  as 

Miphnpl  Ancrpl  1.  ®  triumphed  at  Areola.  In  the  marvellous  fecundity  of 

p  .  Tf  resources  with  which  he  met  his  spring  tide 

4lip  nnpcf*  f  very  well  to  talk  of  Greek  genius,  of  misfortunes  there  is  perceptible  a  spirit  akin 
,3  ®  supenority  should  be  stated  fairly  ;  to  that  which  so  long  baffled  the  Allies  in  the  caea- 

an  w  11  e  we  mus  con  ess  inferiority  in  Art,  is  it  paign  of  1815.  Wo  have  not  got  our  Napoleon;  we 

not  open  to  ask,  could  Ulysses  have  watered  stock  as  must  be  content  with  our  Strousberg. 

c  ever  y  as  r.  im  ^  could  any  of  the  clever  It  is  tolerably  clear  that  he  is  the  representative  man  - 

^n  emen  w  nstophanes  lashes  in  his  “  Knights  ”  ,  of  a  large  class  in  our  country.  He  is  on  a  mammoth 
have  manipulated  a  railway  like  Herr  Strousberg  ?  scale  what  multitudes  would  fain  be.  There  are 

Ambition  to  be  rich  m  the  most  common  governing  thousands  of  men — their  number  probably  increases — 

^ssion  nowadays.  Three-fourths  of  the  world  are  who  rise  early  and  toil  late,  and  who  scheme  and 
hustling,  jostling,  and  manceuvnng  in  order  to  become  manoeuvre  from  day  to  day  in  order  to  achieve  the 
rapid  y  wealthy.  It  is  the  dominant  passion  of  the  success  which  fell  to  Strousberg.  O nr  financiers  and 
time,  as  much  as  war  was  the  chief  occupation  of  operators  are  not  addicted  to  canonising  anybody,  bat 
earlier  ages ;  and  where  shall  we  expect  onr  talent  to  if  they  ever  change  in  this  respect,  and  select  their 
appear  except  in  our  Bourses  and  their  covlisses  ?  It  patron  saint,  Strousberg  has  fair  claims.  We  see  no 

that  our  financiers,  or  “operators,”  reason  why  he  should  not  have  a  statue  set  up  to  hiaa. 

should  be  our  great  men  of  genius,  and  no  one  can  say  There  may  grow  up  a  species  of  cult  with  respect  even 
th^  they  are  at  present  rare.  to  bis  memory,  and  Strousberg  may  yet  have 

Perhaps  we  have  even  some  reason  to  complain  of  a  votaries  who  believe  in  his  “  star  ”  and  his 
slight  superabundance  of  this  form  of  genius.  But  no  destiny.  It  has  been  rudely  said  that  hi^i  operations 
one^  can  deny  that  there  is  something  magnificently  were  at  bottom  international  swindling.  That  is  a  bard 
daring  in  the  career  and  conceptions  of  such  a  man  as  saying,  and  we  are  not  prepared  at  onco  to  endorse  it. 
Herr  Strousberg.  Hudson,  the  railway  king,  was  not  It  will  probably  turn  out  that  Strousberg  did  with  mar- 
deeper  entangled  in  raibvays  than  Strousberg.  For  vellous  courage  and  skill  what  many  persons  now  in 
some  years  in  fact,  since  1870 — be  had  a  finger  in  all  good  repute  do  without  much  scruple.  They  work  a 
the  chief  Continental  schemes.  Germany,  Hungary,  field  of  operations  protected  by  the  law,  though  some- 
Bonmania,  and  Hussia  felt  his  activity.  In  each  of  what  tabooed  by  austere  morality.  They  act  firmly  and 
these  countries  he  had  in  hand  the  construction  of  one,  steadily  on  the  principle  of  risking  other  people’s  money, 
and  in  some  of  them  several  railways.  He  was  the  and  risking  it  fearlessly.  If  their  affairs  do  not  prosper, 
concessionaire  of  several  lines  which  he  intended  begin-  they  hasten  to  transfer  them  to  a  company.  Every- 
ning.  An.engine  factory  in  Hanover  and  cattle  market  where  and  at  all  times  they  adhere  to  the  great  pritt- 
at  Berlin,  ironworks  of  vast  size  at  Dortmnndtand  Neu-  ciple  that  other  persons’  substance  is  theirs.  It  is  a  pretty 
stadt,  a  scheme  for  converting  into  building  land  the  common  rule  of  action,  bat  no  one  has  yet  worked  it 
south  citadel  of  Antwerp,  the  caution  money  on  the  pur-  with  more  success  than  this  heaven-born  operator. 


some  years— in  fact,  since  1870— be  had  a  finger  in  all 
the  chief  Continental  schemes.  Germany,  Hungary, 
Bonmania,  and  Bussia  felt  his  activity.  In  each  of 
these  countries  he  had  in  hand  the  construction  of  one, 
and  in  some  of  them  several  railways.  He  was  the 
concessionaire  of  several  lines  which  he  intended  begin¬ 
ning.  An.engine  factory  in  Hanover  and  cattle  market  I 
at  Berlin,  ironworks  of  vast  size  at  Dortmnndtand  Neu- 
stadt,  a  scheme  for  converting  into  building  land  the 
south  citadel  of  Antwerp,  the  caution  money  on  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  which  was  3,500,000  francs,  were  a  few  of  the  sub¬ 
sidiary  matters  which  filled  his  leisure.  Success  seemed 
certain,  and  Mr.  Strousberg,  like  a  prosperous  man,  was 
purchasing  large  masses  of  landed  estates.  Unluckily,  the 
Franco-German  war  broke  out ;  the  shares  which  he  had 
received  in  payment  for  his  services  as  contractor  fell 
in  value,  and  a  large  portion  of  his  supposed  wealth 
vanished  away.  Mr.  Strousberg  proved  himself  versa¬ 
tile  and  iugenious.  In  this  emergency  he  met  his  diffi¬ 
culties  by  wonderful  expedients.  He  projected 
companies  for  the  purpose  of  taking  over  his  Roumanian 
undertaking.  He  mortgaged  his  estates,  sold  many  of 
his  industrial  works,  consented  to  pay  forfeitures  in 
order  to  relieve  him  from  onerous  obligations  as  a  con¬ 
tractor,  and  directed  his  energies  towards  constructing 
magnificent  ironworks  in  Bohemia.  The  sale  of  his 
picture  gallery  brought  him  fresh  funds.  For¬ 
tune  seemed  again  to  smile  on  him.  He  bought  back 
the  Nenstadt  Ironworks  and  Siegen  mines.  He  pur¬ 
chased  a  railway  carriage  works  at  St.  Petersburg.  He 
contracted  relations  apparently  favourable  to  him  with 
the  Moscow  Commercial  Bank.  But  disasters  again 
bejran  to  accumulate.  A  fall  in  the  shares  of  the  Mehl- 


THE  COLLAPSE  OF  THE  INNS  OF  COURT. 

Soon  after  Sir  Ronndell  Palmer  became  Lord 
Chancellor  he  took  the  chair  at  a  meeting  of  barristers, 
solicitors,  and  other  persons  interested  in  the  education 
of  lawyers.  The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to  pro¬ 
test  against  the  scheme  of  legal  education  which  had 
just  been  started  by  the  Inns  of  Court.  Sir  RoundeU 
Palmer  and  his  supporters  had  for  some  years  been 
advocating  the  scientific  teaching  of  law.  They  wished 
to  form  what  they  called  a  Legal  University,  to  teach  to 
all  and  severally — barristers,  solicitors,  and  laymen— 
the  law  of  England  and  the  general  principles  of  j  uris¬ 
prudence.  Looking  upon  the  Inns  of  Court  as  societies 
intended  to  promote  legal  education,  they  did  not  hesitate 
to  ask  that  their  large  and  mysterious  revenues  should 
bo  appropriated  to  the  pni’pose  they  had  at  heart.  It 
happened  that  Sir  Rouudell  Palmer’s  scheme  had, 
chiefly  through  the  aid  of  the  daily  newspapers, 
acquired  a  certain  popularity,  and  the  Inns  of 
Court  were  put  upon  their  defence.  Instead 
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career  of  this  man — in  1848  a  teacher  of^  languages  in 
America,  in  1870  dealing  with  nearly  / 0,000,000/.  of 
capital  as  his  own — evinces  genius  ?  Herr  Strousberg  s 
achievements  surpass  all  that  Balzac,  who  loved  to 


observed  in  the  two  ancient  Universities  of  England. 
They  established  a  staft’  of  Professors  and  a  staff  of 
Tutors.  What  the  special  function  of  professor  or 
tutor  was  to  be  did  not  appear  then,  and  has  not  been 
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DiacKstone,  liartholus  or  Uujacms,  Mr.  J^Ttzjames 
Stephen  or  Sir  Henry  Maine,  might  have  been  engaged 
with  the  same  resnlts. 

If  nothing  more  than  the  failure  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
were  involved  in  this  catastrophe,  we  should  not  affect 
much  regret.  We  cannot  help  regarding  their  whole 
scheme,  in  conception  and  execution,  as  a  mistake.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  think  of  teaching  Englishmen  in  London 
as  law  may  be  taught  in  France,  Germany,  or  Scotland. 
The  Inns  of  Court  may  reasonably  require  intending 
barristers  to  qualify  themselves  by  a  knowledge  of 
Jurisprudence,  Roman  Law,  International  Law,  Con¬ 
stitutional  Law,  English  Law,  or  indeed  of  any  legal 
or  quasi-legal  subject  they  choose  to  fix  upon.  Let 
them  establish,  if  they  choose,  the  most  stringent  ex¬ 
aminations  they  can  imagine.  But  we  doubt  whether 
they  ought  to  attempt  to  teach  anything  whatever,  and 
certainly  the  last  thing  for  them  to  take  in  hand  is 
English  Law.  Let  them  encourage  legal  education  in 
the  many  schools  and  colleges  of  the  country  ;  let  them 
recognise  certificates  of  legal  proficiency  from  any  of 
the  Universities  in  the  kingdom  as  to  a  certain  extent 
qualifying  for  a  call  to  the  Bar  ;  let  them  fix  a  further 
test  for  practical  knowledge  of  the  Law  of  England. 
All  this  they  may  do,  but  they  can  never  with  success 
make  themselves  a  legal  University.  Least  of 
all  can  they  do  so  by  the  scheme  which  it  seems 
they  are  now  inclined  to  adopt.  They  propose, 
according  to  our  information,  to  create  temporary 
Professorships  with  enormous  salaries  in  the  hope  of 
inducing  the  ablest  and  most  eminent  lawyers  of  the 
day  to  accept  them.  Two  thousand  pounds  per  annum 
for  a  series  of  lectures  might  doubtless  tempt  the  most 
distinguished  members  of  the  Bar.  But  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  lawyers  might  not  always  be  good  lecturers, 
and  the  best  lecturers  would  not,  we  feel  convinced, 
draw  students  to  their  lectures.  The  lectures  of  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Q.C.,  or  Mr.  Glasse,  Q.C.,  would  certainly 
not  be  worth  attending,  and,  to  touch  a  higher  point, 
we  do  not  believe  that  more  than  the  usual  average  of 
men  could  be  got  to  listen  to  the  lectures  of  Mr.  Justice 
Blackburn  or  Lord  Cairns.  The  Inns  of  Court,  we  may 
add,  must  take  very  good  care  to  avoid  the  suspicion  of 
jobbery  in  the  management  of  their  funds.  Sinecures 
of  two  or  three  thousand  a  year  cannot  in  these  days  be 
created  without  provoking  a  good  deal  of  disagreeable 
criticism. 


find  that  this  deeply  pessimist  view  turns  out  to  bo  only 
too  sagacious.  The  grand  educational  scheme  of  the 
Inns  of  Court  has,  if  we  may  trust  the  daily  newspapers, 
been  abandoned — Professors  and  Tutors  are  cast  adrift. 
The  scheme  is  found  to  be  too  expensive,  for  each 
student  attending  lectures  costs  the  Inns  something  like 
a  hundred  pounds  per  annum.  The  Inns,  therefore, 
have  decided  not  to  renew  the  appointments  of  the  Pro¬ 
fessors  and  the  Tutors. 

About  the  failure  of  this  scheme  of  Legal  Education 
there  appears  to  bo  no  doubt  whatever — none  certainly 
if  the  number  of  attending  students  is  to  be  compared 
with  the  number  of  acting  Professors  and  Tutors ;  and 
we  have  little  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  deserves  to 
fail.  It  was,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  slavish  attempt  to 
imitate  the  teaching  of  the  Universities.  At  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  there  are  University  Professors  and  Col¬ 
lege  Tutors,  and  the  wiseacres  of  the  Inns  of  Court 
thought  that,  in  order  to  teach  Law  successfully,  they 
also  must  have  Tutors  and  Professors.  They  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  aware  of  the  fact  that  Professor¬ 
ships  in  the  Universities  have  hitherto  been  useless 
sinecures,  and  that  the  burden  of  education  has 
fallen  upon  the  College  Tutors.  If  they  had 
looked  into  the  state  of  education  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  six  or  ten  years  ago  they  might 
even  have  discovered  that  neither  Tutor  nor  Pro¬ 
fessor  was  of  much  use,  and  that  the  business  of  both 
was  performed  by  adventure  teachers,  whose  solo  pay¬ 
ment  was  the  fees  of  their  pupils.  There  have 
been  many  changes  in  the  Universities  within  the 
last  ten  years,  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
both  Tutors  and  Professors  are  doing  better  work  than 
they  have  ever  done  before.  But  none  the  less  is  it  a  fact 
that  the  existence  of  Tutorships  and  Professorships  side 
by  side  is  at  this  moment  the  great  practical  anomaly 
of  the  Universities.  How  they  are  to  bo  harmonised — 
how  the  waste  of  the  existing  system  is  to  be  saved — is 
the  main  problem  of  the  higher  education.  The  division 
of  functions  between  Tutors  who  are  College  teachers  and 
Professors  who  are  University  teachers  is  defensible  only 
as  a  historical  fact.  There  is  simply  no  connection 
between  them,  and  it  might  bo  said  that  the  success  of 
the  one  implies  the  failure  of  the  other,  except  that  they 
have  often  been  found  to  fail  together.  When  the 
authorities  of  the  Inns  of  Court  attempted  to  start  in 
London  a  scheme  of  education  which  had  no  meaning 
apart  from  the  history  of  the  two  old  Universi¬ 
ties,  they  doubtless  obeyed  a  thoroughly  English 
and  thoroughly  legal  instinct,  but  none  the  less  did 
they  deserve  to  fail.  Having  once  engaged,  however, 
in  such  a  dangerous  experiment,  they  ought  to  have 
given  their  Professors  and  Tutors  a  fair  trial.  It  is  not 
four  years  since  their  scheme  was  inaugurated,  and  now 
i  hey  propose  to  abandon  it  and  leave  their  teachers  to 
shift  for  themselves.  We  cannot  admit  that  a  period  of 
lour  years  is,  in  the  present  state  of  the  legal  profession. 


LORD  ST.  LEONARDS’  WILL. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  7'tmes  that  **  the  professional  vanity 
of  Lord  St.  Leonards  would  probably  be  flattered  if  it  were 
possible  to  make  him  aware  of  the  result  of  the  suit  in  the 
Wobate  Court  arising  out  of  the  strange  disappearance  of  his 
will.  .  .  .  Lord  St.  Leonards  possibly  would  feel  a  thrill  of 
satisfaction  if  he  knew  that  the  accidents  as  well  as  the  de¬ 
liberate  purposes  of  his  legal  genius  have  aided  in  shaping  the 
law  of  England.”  The  Daily  Telegraph,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
of  opinion  that  the  chief  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  case  is  the 
old  and  somewhat  uncourteous  one,  that  the  man  who  is  his 
own  attorney  has  a  fool  for  his  client.  Of  the  two  the 
Telegraph  is  decidedly  nearer  the  mark.  It  is  more  than 
questionable,  as  Aristotle  observes,  whether  the  fortunes  and 
misfortunes  of  their  surviving  descendants  in  any  way  affect  the 
dead,  and  we  may,  at  any  rate,  take  it  for  granted,  as  the  Times 
delicately  suggests,  that  Lord  St.  Leonards  has  not  seen 
the  daily  reports  of  the  case.  If,  however,  it  were 
allowable  to  imagine  his  Lordship  as  feeling  any 
**  thrill  of  satisfaction  ”  at  all  about  the  matter,  it  would  pro¬ 
bably  be  to  find  that  in  the  main  his  testamentary  wishes 
have  been  fulfilled.  The  chief  object  of  his  will  and  its  eight 
codicils  was  to  leave  the  bulk  of  his  property  to  his  second 
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son,  to  provide  handsomely  for  his  unmflrried  daughter,  and 
to  attach  to  the  title  just  enough  to  support  its  dignity,  but  no 
more.  To  this  disposition  bir  James  Ilannen’s  decision  gives 
full  effect.  Had  his  Lordship  found  the  other  way,  the  estates 
would  have  descended  according  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Intestacy  Act,  and  the  very  thing  would  have  happened  to 
prevent  which  Lord  St.  Leonards’  will  was  drawn.  The  story 
of  the  case  is  in  many  respects  a  very  curious  one.  Towards 
the  close  of  his  long  life  Lord  St.  Leonards  can  hardly  have 
been  a  happy  man.  lie  lived  more  or  less  alone  at  Boyle 
Farm  with  his  unmarried  daughter,  to  whom  he  was 
evidently  much  attached,  but  he  was  beyond  all  ques¬ 
tion  on  bad  terms  with  his  grandson,  upon  whom, 
at  his  death,  the  title  would  devolve.  This  young 
gentleman  had  the  ill-luck  to  disagree  with  his  grandfather 
as  to  his  own  private  arrangements,  and,  the  estates  not  being 
entailed.  Lord  St.  Leonards,  who  had  taken  very  deep  um- 
brap,  resolved  to  virtually  disinherit  him.  Ilia  will,  to 
which  he  afterwards  added  no  fewer  than  eight  codicils,  was 
drawn  with  this  express  purpose.  By  it  he  left  the  great  bulk 
of  his  landed  property  to  nis  second  son,  whom  it  was  his 
wish  to  make  as  far  as  possible  the  virtual  head  of  the  family. 
A  special  provision  was  also  made  for  Miss  Sugden ;  but  when 
it  is  taken  into  account  that  she  had  for  years  lived  with  her 
father,  and— to  use  a  familiar  phrase — sacrificed  her  entire 
life  to  him,  the  terms  of  his  bequest  to  her  are  in  no  respect 
exceptional,  nor  such  as  in  any  way  to  suggest  her  influence. 
He  wrote  out  the  will  itself,  in  his  own  hand,  in  the  January 
of  1870,  and  it  was  deposited  in  a  despatch-box,  where  every¬ 
one  knew  that  it  was  kept.  On  August  30,  1873,  he  wrote 
out  his  last  codicil,  and  said,  as  he  locked  it  up  in  the  box  with 
the  other  papers,  “  There !  Now  I’ve  done  the  last  earthly  thing 
I  wish.”  When  he  died,  in  the  January  of  the  present  year,  the 
box  was  brought  down  from  upstairs  by  Miss  Sugden,  and 
opened  by  Mr.  Trollope,  the  solicitor.  The  codicils  were  there, 
but  the  will  was  gone,  and  all  efforts  to  find  it  were  unavailing. 
Somebody,  of  course,  must  have  taken  it,  and  who  that  some¬ 
body  is  we  shall  in  all  probability  never  know.  Towards  the 
end  of  his  life  Lord  St.  Leonards  was  subjected  to  considerable 
annoyance.  A  series  of  very  disgraceful  hoaxes  were  practised 
upon  him,  and  although  detectives  were  employed,  the  author 
of  them  was  never  discovered.  Miss  Sugden  was  not  un¬ 
naturally  asked  whether  she  in  any  way  connected  the  disap¬ 
pearance  of  the  will  with  the  hoaxes,  or  whether  she  had  any 
other  theory  on  the  subject.  “Theory,”  she  replied,  “  is  a 
strong  word.  I  have  several  ideas — nothing  more — on  the 
subject,  buti  have  been|told  to  adhere  to  facts.”  Several  theories 
on  the  subject  will  no  doubt  suggest  themselves  easily  enough. 
The  story  of  the  missing  document  is  romantic, 
and  there  are  many  hypotheses  by  which  its  loss  may  be 
accounted  for.  Without  at  all  discussing  these,  it  is  sufficient 
to  point  out  one  or  two  peculiarities  in  the  story.  If  the 
theft — for  we  take  it  for  granted  that  the  document  was 
stolen — was  committed  with  a  sinister  purpose,  it  is  difficult 
to  see  why  the  will  should  have  been  ^ken  and  the  codicils 
left,  as  it  was  by  the  codicils  rather  than  by  the  will  itself 
that  the  disposition  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  realty  was  made. 
Sir  James  Hannen  bad  power  of  course  to  find  that  the  will 
had  been  lost,  and  that  he  had  no  evidence  of  its  contents,  but 
that  the  codicils,  as  far  as  they  went,  were  good.  Such  a 
finding  would,  as  far  as  can  be  made  out,  have  in  almost  all 
points  have  given  effect  to  Lord  St.  Leonards’  wishes. 
Indeed,  the  original  will,  as  it  stood  when  his  Lordship  ob¬ 
served  that  he  had  done  the  last  earthly  thing  he  wished, 
amounted  to  little  more  than  an  antedated  ratification  of  the 
contents  of  the  codicils  ;  and  if  the  thief — whoever  he  was 
— wished  to  defeat  Lord  St.  Leonards’  dispositions,  he  com¬ 
mitted  a  very  strange  oversight  in  leaving  the  codicils  behind. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  will  was  taken  with  what  may  be 
called  an  improper  rather  than  a  felonious  motive,  by  someone 
whose  only  desire  was  to  ascertain  i^s  contents,  and  not  to 
destroy  it,  it  is  very  hard  to  understand  why  the  reward  of 
500/.,  together  with  an  indemnity,  should  not  have  insured  its 
production.  The  only  other  tenable  suggestion  is,  that  it  was 
taken  out  of  a  pure  love  of  mischief ;  and  such  a  strange  fate 
seems  to  have  overtaken  poor  Lord  St.  Leonards  in  his  later 
daj^s  that  the  hypothesis  is  not  altogether  devoid  of  a  certain 
weird  probability. 

Mr.  Justice  Hannen  had,  of  course,  two  questions  to  deter¬ 
mine.  He  had  first  of  all  to  decide  whether  the  disappearance 
of  the  missing  will  was  to  be  taken  as  proof  that  Lord  St. 
Leonards  had  destroyed  it  animo  revocandi.  If  this  was 
answered  in  the  negative,  he  had  further  to  determine,  by 
secondary  evidence,  what  had  been  the  contents  of  the  docu¬ 
ment.  Ilis  Lordship’s  decision  was  guided  by  common  sense 
rather  than  by  strict  legal  precedent,  and  the  'I  trnes  is  very 
shocked  to  find  that  it  has  gone  some  way  towards  reversing 
a  judgment  of  Lord  Wensleydale.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  it  was  hardly  contended  for  the  defendants  that  the  will 
had  been  actually  revoked.  The  whole  weight  of  the  evidence 


indeed,  went  to  show  that  Lord  St.  Leonards  had  never  changed 
his  mind,  and  that  to  the  day  of  his  death  he  believed  his 
testament  to  be  in  force.  All  that  was  seriously  urged  as 
against  the  proponents  was  that,  as  the  document  was  not 
forthcoming,  the  Court  was  legally  bound  to  hold 
that  it  had  been  revoked.  This  legal  presumption  Sir  James 
Hannen  has  held  to  be  rebutted  by  evidence  which  raised  a 
higher  degree  of  probability  to  the  contrary,  and  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  decision  is  substantially  just.  If  it  ovei*-^ 
rides,  as  perhaps  it  does  to  a  certain  extent,  the  decision  of 
Lord  Wensleydale,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  latter.  This 
first  question  settled,  the  second  was  comparatively  easy.  Tho 
contents  of  the  will  were  of  little  value,  except  ns  letting 
light  upon  the  codicils,  and  Miss  Sugden’s  memory  of  them 
wtis  singularly  clear.  She  had  had  the  document  read  over 
to  her  once  or  twice  at  length.  She  had  talked  about  it  with  the 
testator  over  and  over  again.  She  had  become,  in  the  course  of  her 
long  life  with  her  father,  little  short  of  a  skilled  equity  drafts¬ 
man.  Her  good  faith  was  not  questioned ;  her  legal  ability 
stood  evident ;  and,  lastly,  her  testimony  was  nowhere  contra¬ 
dicted,  and  eveiy'where  supported  by  such  collateral  evidence  as 
the  case  admitted.  Miss  Sugden,  in  short,  occupies  a  position 
fully  as  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  English  law  as  that  held 
by  her  father,  and  even  more  than  unique.  She  is  a  precedent 
to  the  effect  that  a  single  lady  can  thoroughly  understand 
equity  drafting,  and  can  actually  carry  the  provisions  of  an  im¬ 
portant  document  in  her  memory ;  and  Miss  Becker  will  no 
doubt  refer  to  her  in  her  next  speech  along  with  Semiramis, 
Cleopatra,  Zenobia,  Joan  of  Arc,  Queen  Elizabeth,  Maria 
Agnesi,  and  Lady  Burdett  Coutt<>,  and  found  on  her  case  an 
argument  for  the  admission  of  ladies  to  the  Bar.  It  may 
certainly  be  conceded  that  Miss  Sugden’s  example  sufficiently 
demonstrates  conveyancing  and  equity  drafting  to  be  a  craft 
the  difficulties  of  which  have  been  unduly  exaggerated,  and 
are  more  terrible  in  the  show  than  the  reality. 

The  practical  moral  of  the  story  is  obvious.  Lord  St. 
Leonards,  as  the  Daili/  Telegraph  condescendingly  observes, 
was  pleased  to  act  as  his  own  attorney ;  and,  although  he  was 
admittedly  the  first  conveyancer  in  England,  he  omitted  a  pre¬ 
caution  which  the  youngest  clerk  in  an  attorney’s  office  would 
be  cashiered  for  neglecting,  and  executed  a  most  important  docu¬ 
ment  wiihmt  making  any  copy  of  it,  or  in  any  way  providing 
against  its  accidental  loss  or  destruction.  A  blunder  of  this 
kind  is,  as  Mr.  Pumblechook  would  have  observed,  “  a  rebuke 
to  human  pride.”  When  it  comes  to  the  question  of  whether 
a  man  had  better  deposit  his  will  iu  the  registry  of  the  Court 
of  Probate,  Lord  St.  Leonards  has  rather  the  best  of  the  argu¬ 
ment  as  against  Sir  James  Hannen.  In  a  remarkable  pa.ssage  in 
his  *  Handybook,’  his  Lordship  observes  that  “  the  Act 
which  abolishes  the  old  Ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  estab¬ 
lishes  a  Court  of  Probate  provides  not  only  for  the  ciwtody  of 
your  will  after  your  death,  but  directs  that  convenient  de¬ 
positories  shall  be  provided  under  the  control  of  the  Court  for 
all  such  wills  of  living  persons  as  may  be  deposited  therein 
for  safe  custody ;  and  that  all  persons  may  deposit  their  wills 
in  such  depository  upon  payment  of  such  fees  and  under  such 
regulations  as  the  Judge  of  the  Court  shall  by  order  direct. 

If  you  are  likely  from  time  to  time  to  alter  your  will,  I  should 
advise  you  not  to  place  it  in  this  depository.  If  I  were  a 
devisee  of  a  living  testator,  I  should  like  to  hear  that  the  will 
was  in  the  new  depository.  The  expense  and  difliculty  at¬ 
tending  the  gathering  of  the  will  out  of  this  custody  would' 
deter  many  men  from  capriciously  altering  their  donations.” 
There  is  about  these  few  remarks  all  that  shrewd,  sound 
common  sense  which  made  Lord  St.  liConards’  reputation, 
and,  with  it,  his  estate.  It  is  a  needless  precaution  for 
a  man  to  deposit  his  will  in  the  Probate^  Registry. 
All  that  he  need  do,  by  w'ay  of  reasonable  foresight,  is  to 
leave  an  initialled  draft  of  it — the  original  draft  if  possible — 
in  his  solicitor’s  strong  room.  Had  Lord  St.  Leonards  done 
this  the  present  suit  would  have  been  necessary  no  doubt, 
but  would  only  have  been  formally  contested.  A  man  who 
makes  a  will  disposing  of  large  estates  iu  a  manner  other 
than  might,  perhaps,  have  been  expected ;  who  makes  only 
one  copy  of  it ;  and  who  keeps  that  one  single  copy  knocking 
about  the  house  in  a  despatch-box,  invites  its  lo8.s.  He  may 
bs  unrivftlltid  as  a  couns^jl^  but  ba  is  untit  to  act  as  an  ordinary 
attorney’s  clerk.  The  only  moral  of  the  ca«e,  after  all,  is  that 
which  “  Uncle  Pumblechook  ”  would  have  drawn. 


REFORM  STRUGGLES. 

_ Parliamentart  and  Corporation  Reform  :  Tithes 

AND  Church  Rates. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  make  any  lengthy  references  to 
the  times  and  seasons  of  the  struggle  for  Parliamentary  Reform. 
We  have  seen  in  former  papers  that  socially  the  nation  was  in 
a  very  bad  state  during  the  latter  part  of  the  Great  War,  and 
subsequently  through  some  dark  and  threatening  years.  Pur- 
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liamentary  elections  were  simply  a  farce  so  far  as  eliciting  the 
Tiews  and  wishes  of  the  nation  were  concerned,  though  they 
were  in  the  main  a  very  good  means  of  gauging  and  determin* 
ing  the  differences  between  the  upper  and  middle  classes.  The 
voters  by  right  of  the  freedom  of  cities  were  notoriously 
corrupt.  Their  votes  were,  in  many  cases,  avowedly  for  sale. 
The  usual  wav,  indeed,  of  speaking  of  the.se  votes  was  as  a 
valuable  marketable  commodity,  secured  by  the  good  luck  of 
birth  or  apprenticeship  in  the  place  that  gave  the  much-coveted 
nrivilege.  Both  of  the  great  political  parties  kept  a  sharp 
look-out  for  every  change  of  residence  of  n  freeman,  and  some 
curiously  amusing,  and  yet  essentially  melancholy,  stories  might 
be  told  of  how  such  a  man  was  bottled  ”  by  the  one  side  and 
rescued  by  the  other,  or  kept  secure  against  all  stratagem. 
When  the  circumstances  of  elections  were  altered  by  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1832,  some  constituencies  ac¬ 
cepted  the  conditions  then  implied,  though  not  intended,  and 
escaped  the  penalty  for  open  bribery;  while  others,  failing  to  see 
that  the  conditions  were  at  all  changed,  continued,  and  indeed 
have  still  continued,  the  old  practices,  till  inquiries  ending  in 
disfranchisement  have  become  a  feature  of  political  life.  Per¬ 
haps  the  towns  disfranchised,  and  those  which  no  inquiry  ever 
touches,  differ  in  the  main  simply  n.s  great  sinners  who  only 
offend  against  the  moral  law  differ  from  great  criminals  who 
offend  against  the  law  of  the  land.  That  is,  there  still  exist 

influences  ”  as  bad  ns  bribery,  and  these  influences  are 
wielded  by  educated  men  to  the  demoralisation  of  those  who 
are  uneducated.  Where  these  exist  Parliamentary  Reform  is 
merely  a  name.  When  it  is  considered,  however,  that  very 
many  persons  strictly  honourable  in  trade  are  altogether  dis¬ 
honest  as  to  political  affairs,  it  is  impossible  to  come  to  any 
other  conclusion  than  that  the  political  demoralisation  is  due 
to  the  influence  in  every  constituency  of  some  comparatively 
few  persona  who  give  to  the  political  dishonesty  the  sanction 
of  respectable  names.  This  gigantic  evil  Reform  'Acts  never 
yet  have  touched. 

If  our  readers  will  notice  a  few  dates  bearing  on  Reform 
battles  the  surprising  changes  of  the  last  half-century  may  be 
made  to  appear  in  bold  relief; — Catholic  Emancipation,  1829  ; 
^’arliamentary  Reform,  18.32 ;  Corporation  Reform  dealt  with 
in  the  first  session  of  the  new  Parliament ;  slavery  abolished ; 
tithes  and  Church  rates  vigorously  attacked;  claims  made  for 
the  removal  of  Jewish  disabilities;  Di-'senting  marriages 
legalised ;  unions  of  workmen  legalised ;  Chartism  brought 
into  being  with  n  most  threatening  aspect.  Think  of  what 
these  and  other  contemporary  facts  represent  of  the  nation’s 
consciousness  of  its  need  to  deal  in  grim  earnest  with  abuses 
which  seemed  to  fatten  upon  the  mi.‘«ery  and  destitution  of 
the  people,  and  much  that  no  “  appeals”  could  convev  will  be 
suggested.  No  one  doubts  now  that  it  w’as  the  action  of  men 
like  those  w'ho  in  time  became  known  as  Chartists  who  really 
forced  most  of  onr  half-century  of  Reforms  into  being.  It  is 
true  that  the  Irish  Church  lived  long,  and  in  dying  saved  its 
darling  revenue-^ — the  main  thing  to  all  npjiearance  it  cared 
for — but  from  the  period  at  which  our  glance  at  Parlianientarv 
Reform  begins,  and  indeed  long  prior  to  that,  the  Irish  Church 
never  again  had  peace  nor  the  English  Church  entire  repose.  The 
great  towms  did  not  acquire  political  p«)W’er  without  evincing 
a  resolution  to  nse  it.  'I'he  agricultural  and  matnifacturing 
interests  came  into  healthy,  tliough  at  the  time  it  seemed 
dangerous,  antagonism.  Parliament  was  brought  face  to  face 
with  leverish  and  unwholesome  factorie-',  long  hours  of  labour, 
a  state  of  allairs  so  revolting  in  mines,  especially  coal  mines, 
in  consequence  of  the  employment  of  women  and  children, 
that  history  never  can  pre^erve  the  pictures  w  hich  many  men 
living  among  u.s,  and  not  necessarily  old  men  either,  can  tell  of, 
and  which  for  a  generation  or  two  may  g(»  down  in  traditiott. 
The  fact  is  that  during  the  (ir«*at  War  human  life  came  to 
have  little  value  in  the  eyes  of  tlmse  W’ho  gave  to  the  nation 
social  and  ])olitical  Inw’.  ’lire  life  of  the  poor  was  in 
many  re.^jrects  far  worse  in  the  I'nited  Kingdom  than  in 
Turkey,  and  people  were  so  accustomed  to  dark  scenes  that 
the  state  of  8«)ciety  w’a.s  looked  upon  not  as  ahnoniuil  but  as 
the  neoes.'<ary  and  unalterable  state  of  atlair^.  Tomni}'  shop.**, 
the  truck  system,  payment  of  men — as  miners  for  instance — in 
gangs,  and  sending  them  to  ])ublic-houses  to  make  the  division 
of  the  amount,  sprung  Irom  this  belief*.  People  could  not 
bring  themselves  to  believe  that  it  was  po8.<iible  or  necessary 
to  in  any  way  consult  tlie  comfort  or  convenience  of  the  men 
to  be  paid.  Wlien  views  btu'ame  a  little  broader  it  was  found 
possible  to  pay  wages  weekly  or  fortnightly  without  df)ing  men 
the  injustice  of  seiuliiig  them  to  public-houses  to  divide  any 
amount.  1  Imve  watelied  the  operation  of  paying  several 
large  bodies  of  men,  like  those  at  the  W(X)lw’ich  Arsenal, 
and  have  seen  that  it  can  bo  done  in  a  very  short  time,  and  i 
that,  by  the  same  svstom  attendance  at  wmrk  can  be 
effeetually  checked.  The  factories  were  made  clean  and 
healthy,  with  schools  w'ithin  and  parks  without  the  en¬ 
closures.  Indeed,  nearly  everything  needed  was  found 
possible  when  the  rich  began  to  concede  and  the  poor 


to  comprehend  conditions  of  life  in  which  other  feelings  and 
interests  than  those  of  employers  or  men  of  wealth  merely 
should  be  consulted.  Neither  the  Whigs  nor  Tories  were  in 
earnest  for  the  abolition  of  tithes,  because'  tithes,  they  said^ 
represented  property,  and  even  the  commutation  operation 
was,  in  many  cases,  of  such  a  nature  as  to  render  the  parish 
church,  not  the  centre  of  peace,  but  of  turmoil  and  bitterness, 
In  this  case  too,  the  weight  often  fell  upon  men  who  were  in 
one  sense  better  able  to  take  care  of  their  interests  than  the 
poor,  on  whom  the  Church  rates  fell  heavily,  and  with  fea¬ 
tures  of  palpable  injustice  whiph  embittered  life.  One  instance 
I  remember  well  of  a  parish  church,  situated  from  four  to  five 
miles  away  from  the  town  from  which  the  Easter  dues  were 
extorted.  The  clerk,  whom  few  persons  in  the  really  inhabited 
part  of  the  parish  ever  saw  except  at  the  collecting  times,  duly 
appeared  then  with  all  the  law  and  might  of  England  behind 
him,  to  extort  from  every  house  something.  At  last  the  work 
became  too  dillicult  and  unpleasant  to  be  indulged  in  lightly, 
and  refractory  people  were  passed  by.  A  few  convictions 
and  seizures  were  made  as  examples,  but  the  quietest,  not 
the  most  refractory,  people  were  selected  for  the  examples, 
and  even  they  at  times  “  turned.”  In  these  local  battles  the 

nle  found  their  strength,  to  be  afterwards  used,  to  be  still 
on  a  much  grander  scale. 

The  Reform  Act  of  1832  assumed  to  grapple  with  unequal 
Parliamentary  representation,  both  as  respects  the  number  of 
voters  and  the  size  of  constituencies ;  in  fact,  to  break  the 
feudal  system,  not  yet  altogether  broken,  although  there  are 
signs  that  its  day  of  great  things  has  gone.  Only  the  other 
day  a  gentleman  of  great  skill  as  a  writer,  and  of  reputation  as 
a  scholar,  had  the  hardihood  to  publish  a  history  almost 
ignoring  monarchs  save  as  historical  landmarks,  and  dealing 
with  the  people  as  the  one  fact  of  all,  somewhat  more  im¬ 
portant  than  churches  or  chapels,  or  political  clubs,  or  any 
special  organisation  inside  the  one  paramount  organisation  of 
the  nation.  The  men  of  1830  found  a  representation  which 
included  constituencies  of  five,  of  thirteen,  of  twenty  votes. 
Gatton  had  five  votes  of  the  class  called  scot  and  lot ;  that  is, 
of  the  whole  place.  Forty-seven  boroughs  of  no  more  than 
a  maximum  of  4,000  inhabitants  sent  each  more  than  one 
Member  to  Parliament.  In  all,  108  vacancies  were  made  by 
Lord  John  Russell’s  Bill  of  1831,  and  seven  large  towns  (fancy 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Leeds  being  of  the  seven)  were  to 
send  two  Members  each,  and  twenty  others  one  Member  each. 
The  counties  also  were  to  be  radically  reformed.  About  half 
a  million  of  persons  would.  Lord  .lohn  Russell  calculated, 
be  added  to  the  House  of  Commons  J3y  his  Bill.  The  House, 
it  is  said,  was  astounded  at  this  revolutionary  measure. 
Brougham,  striking  for  both  fame  and  fortune,  saw  no  escape 
for  the  Tories  hut  in  a  dogged  opposition  without  argument. 
Old  Sarum  could  be  defended  by  cannon,  but  it  had  no  chance 
in  speeches.  Curiously,  some  months  earlier  the  Marquis  of 
Blandford  had  proposed  a  Bill  which  would  have  given  a 
representative  to  large '  towns,  payment  of  Members  and 
election  of  Members  from  the  places  they  would  represent. 
'Fhe  Duke  of  Wellington  himself  had  declared  in  indignant 
language  that  he  never  would  own  a  rotten  borough.  Only  a 
very  few  persons  indeed  sincerely  defended  a  state  of  repre¬ 
sentation  which  placed  Liverpool  below  Gatton  and  Old  Sarum 
— placed  a  constituency  (as  Tjord  John  Russell  stated)  com¬ 
posed  of  a  ruined  mound,  which  sent  two  Members  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  or  a  stone  w'all  with  three  niches  sending  two  Members, 
on  more  than  an  equality  with  some  of  the  largest  towns  in  the 
kingdom.  3'he  anomaly  could  not  endure,  hut  Lord  Darnley’s  re¬ 
cent  course  with  Mr.  Lake  shows  how  diHicult  it  must  have  been 
to  induce  a  fetidal  lord  to  see  this.  The  Whigs  thought  the  Bill 
magnificent,  as  the  Tories  thought  it  simple  revolution,  and  os 
the  Radicals  thought  it  far  short  of  the  need.  Again  it  was  said, 
“  But  even  if  this  is  carried  you  will  not  stop;  ”  and  again  the 
Radicals  said,  ‘‘  No,  w’e  are  Englishmen  equally  ■with  your- 
selvis — No  !  ”  and  again  the  Tories  said,  “  You  see!”  The 
main  arguments  against  Reform  were  such  as  the  position  the 
nation  had  attained  under  the  pre.sent  state  of  affairs.  Look 
here,  look  there,  look  at  that  and  at  this  period  of  history. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  said,  where  will  you  find  the  like  in  practical 
success — the  only  success  Englishmen  prize — of  this  English  con- 
stitution  ?  Was  it  equalled  anywhere  ? — could  it  be  equalled  P” 
He  forgot  ho\¥  nil  this  had  been  owing  to  the  nation  in  spite  of 
politics.  Mr.  Croker  said  in  Parliament,  “  Will  even  this  measure 
satisfy  P  ” — that  is,  satisfy  the  firebrands.  Several  Membew, 
including  Hunt  and  O'Connell,  shouted,  “  No  ;  ”  and  again  it 
was  said,  *•'  Y^ou  see !  ”  I'he  country  grew  wild — one  might 
say  wild  at  heart.  In  the  midst  of  it  all  came  the  general 
election — the  appeal  of  Crown  and  aristocracy,  of  feudalism, 
against  (and  at  the  same  time  too)  the  popular  will — one  of 
the  strangest  things  in  history.  Only  it  was  merely  the  popular 
will  in  name.  In  fact  it  was  the  appeal  of  the  great 
families  against  the  greater  national  intelligence.  ^  The 
Reform  Bill  bad  been  lost,  before  the  election,  by  a  majority  of 
one.  It  was  carried  after  the  election  by  106.  It  has  often  been 
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said,  in  view  of  this,  that  the  nation,  even  without  votes,  had 
always  the  power  to  make  its  will  supreme.  Yes;  by  revolu¬ 
tion.  We  want  its  will  supreme  without  revolution.  Look 
at  the  riots,  the  fires,  the  meetinp^  redhot  with  barely-sup¬ 
pressed  revolution,  the  army  itself  uncertain,  the  Bishops  (all 
hut  one  against  Reform)  hated  throughout  the  land,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  standing  aside  that  his  opponents  might  pass 
the  Bill,  and  then  say  what  it  was  that  gave  us  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1832  and  the  subsequent  peace.  Public  spirit  in  high  life  ? 
Hardly,  in  the  case  of  the  Opposition.  Statesmanship  P  Yea,  if 
statesmanship  means  a  perception  of  what  must  be,  not  what 
ought  to  be,  granted— a  faculty  for  perceiving  the  want  of  the 
time,  not  of  inaugurating  policies.  Neither,  if  we  have  the 
courage  to  consider  the  weight  of  the  popular  will.  The  large 
meetings,  the  resolute  speeches,  the  almost  Hebraic  Union 
Hymn,  the  free  Press,  the  advancing  school,  these  carried  the 
day.  It  may  be  said,  then,  that  Rnglish  public  men  of  party 
names  have  not  been  patriotic.  Nothing  could  be  a  greater 
error.  The  Whigs  and  Tories  had  men  liighly  patriotic, 
but  the  system  was  bad,  and  it  was  difficult  to  change. 
Put  Englishmen  in  America,  or  Australia,  'and  thev  never 
dreamt  of  Divine-right  sillines.®,  or  Old  Sarums,  or  Apostolical 
Succession.  Not  they.  Everything  of  that  kind  was  simple 
to  them,  while  at  home  it  was  complex.  The  explanation  is 
in  the  fact  that  it  is  often  easier  to  build  afresh  than  to  re¬ 
build,  or  “restore.’*  The  late  Dean  Hook  tried  to  restore 
Chichester  Cathedral,  and  pulled  the  spire  about  his  ears. 
Once  down  he  had  no  difficulty  with  the  rebuilding.  The 
architects  had  said,  “  Quite  safe,  you  know,  to  take  out  this 
strut  and  that  gorbal,”  and  one  day,  fortunately  during  the 
dinner-hour,  down  it  went  with  a  run,  much  in  the  way  that  a 
telescope  slips  into  its  slide.  Wellington  and  Peel  lived  in  an 
age  of  “  restoring,”  and  they  mistrusted  the  architects,  and  in 
the  case  of  W’^ellington  we  do  not  wonder  at  it,  and  not 
a  great  deal  in  that  of  Peel.  No,  they  were  not  unpatriotic. 
They  were  simply  doubtful,  and  while  we  would 
oppose  them  to-morrow,  as  the  men  of  a  bygone 
time  opposed  them — while  we  know  that  our  principles  are 
and  must  be  vitally  opposed  to  theirs — we  are  tree  to  confess 


the  nation’s  debt  to  them  and  [her  interest  in  not  losing  at 
least  some  of  their  names. 


From  the  Reform  of  1832  sprang  the  reforms  incidentally 
referred  to  above,  and  many  others  not  necessary  to  be  men¬ 
tioned  here.  The  change,  however,  was  soon  found  to  have 
been  anything  but  a  democratic  one.  The  men  who  had,  as  one 
writer  says,  “  swelled  ”  the  mighty  strain  of  the  Reform  Hymn 
at  the  great  meeting  at  Birmingham — such  a  meeting  I  sup¬ 
pose  as  never  before  had  been  held — began  to  think  that  while 
the  middle-class  had  acquired  immense  power,  the  lower  class 
was  not  perceptibly  more  powerful  than  heretofore.  To  this 
feeling  we  owe  an  esti'angement  which  exists  to  the  present 
time,  and  which  will  perhaps  endure,  not  always  wisely,  to 
the  end  of  this  generation.  If  this  feeling  could  once  be  era¬ 
dicated — if  we  could  feel  as,  say  the  Americans,  feel — that 
every  man’s  interest  is  bound  up  in  the  w’ell-being  of  the 
State,  we  might  indeed  laugh  at  the  threats  of  invasion.  Let 
any  enemy  land,  and  ho  would  find  that  he  had  come  to  ruin. 
He  might  fake  London,  but  no  army  in  Europe  could  take  Eng¬ 
land — “  if  England  to  herself  should  prove  but  trne.”  How  was 
it  that  the  heroism  of  Blake  gave  place  to  the  cowardice  that 
allowed  an  enemy’s  fleet  to  anchor  in  the  Thames?  Cromwell 
would  have  swept  an  enemy  away  like  chaff’.  So  would 
Elizabeth.  The  whole  secret  is  in  the  fact  that  the  nation 
had  lost  the  incentive  of  patriotism.  There  was  no  lonjrer  a 
nation  feeling  itself  to  be  so,  but  merely  a  Court  calling  itself 
a  nation.  Cron»well  was  bigot  enough,  sectarian  enough,  for 
anybody,  but  ho  had  England,  not  a  mere  Court,  to  lead  him 
when  he  hurled  his  defiances  to  all  the  world.  Who  cares  for 
the  preacher  who  spoke  last  Sunday,  or  any  Sunday,  to  the 
Queen  ?  Who  cares  whether  he  was  Elpiscopalian  or  Presby¬ 
terian,  or  I’lymouth  Brother  ?  Dean  Stanley  or  Mr.  Tennyson 
may  become  ns  courtly  as  he  pleases.  Mr.  Helps  mipht  write 
compliments  in  graceful  English,  journalists  may  try,  ns  per¬ 
haps  no  journalists  ever  tried  in  EJngland  before,  to  put  a  gloss 
over  misdoings  that  the  nation  has  an  interest  in  probing  to 
the  core,  but  the  fact  will  remain,  and  l^ngland  will  remain, 
and  the  Court  wdll  go  when  the  time  comes. 

Never  perhaps  since  the  Divine  Right  days  was  there 
abroad  on  a  large  scale  a  more  fulsome  spirit  with  respc^  to 
Royalty  than  there  is  now.  Never  perhaps  was  there  a  time 
■when  it  behoved  men  more  to  recur  to  the  grimmest  princi¬ 
ples  of  the  past,  and  to  resolve  that  an  efi’ort  should  at  least 
be  made,  and  sternly  made,  to  put  a  limit  to  the  spurious 
loyalty  which  bids  fair  to  sap  away  all  the  manhood  on  which 
Englishmen  once  prided  themselves — a  manhood,  moreover, 
on  which  the  visit  to  India  bids  fair  to  engraft  an  adula¬ 
tion  more  servile  than  that  of  the  East.  Mr.  Bright  meant 
well,  of  course,  but  he  made  an  error  which  he  may  live  to  repent 
when  he  spoke  of  the  exceeding  “  graciousness”  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales.  The  word  was  opportune  for  the  Prince.  Erom  the 


moment  it  was  uttered  it  became  the  property  of  every  rank 
worshipper  in  the  land,  and  we  find  it  now  appearing  in 
a  speech  made  to  the  Prince  by  areally  great  native  of  India, 
Sir  Madhava  Rao,  from  whom  we  shall  receive  it  with  a 
fresh  application.  Mr.  Bright  cannot  lightly  throw  about 
such  words.  If  ever  there  was  an  heir  to  a  throne  who  needed 
to  have  spoken  to  him  wholesome  truth  the  Prince 
of  Wales  needs  it.  What  Bishop  have  we  who  would  dare 
to  tell  the  Prince  that  “  the  Marlborough  House  set  ”  is  be¬ 
coming  a  term  of  opprobrium?  What  member  of  the  Privy 
Council  would  like  to  manfully  say  the  bare  truth,  “  Your 
Royal  Highness,  public  opinion,  especially  in  the  North  of 
England,  and  in  Scotland,  is  becoming  strangely  scornful  and 
bitter  in  its  criticism — bitter  and  scornful  in  a  degree  not  often 
known  before — with  respect  to  your  doings  and  omissions  P 
Do  not  trust  to  Sheffield  loyalty.  The  people  were  proud  of 
their  town,  and  to  see  it  the  centre  of  observation  for  the 
time.  They  were  proud,  too,  and  justly,  of  the  great  public 
gift  in  the  dedication  of  which  you  had  the  chief  place,  and 
they  connected  you  with  Sheffield  for  the  moment;  but  there 
are  thoughts  underlying  all  this  potent  enough  to  overturn  a 
throne.  Above  all,  do  not  trust  Mr.  Mundella  ns  to  the  true 
feeling  of  a  population,  in  the  mass  far  prouder  of  its  Radi¬ 
calism  than  the  units  or  tens  in  it  can  be  of  your  congratu¬ 
lation  on  its  loyalty.”  The  Prince  would  turn  from  this ;  the 
Privy  Councillor  would  experience  the  last  dread  punishment 
of  “  society  ” — he  would  be  “cut.”  Why  is  it,  again,  that  a 


servile  self-seeking  Bishop  can  dare  in  a  set  prayer  for  the 
Prince  to  describe  him  as  “  the  servant  of  God  ?  ”  and  can, 


without  a  nation’s  scorn  reaching  him,  send  the  prayer, 
printed  on  toned  paper  with  ornamental  borders,  to  the  person 
prayed  for  P  The  nation  in  its  heart  abhors  all  this,  but 
Bishops  as  a  rule  know  nothing  of  the  nation,  and  care  nothing. 
The  scorn  is  deep,  not  loud ;  it  can  be  felt  in  the  great  towns ; 
it  merely  fails  to  reach  the  cathedral  closes.  Yet  people  tell 
us  “  Reform  Struggles  ”  are  at  an  end.  With  a  baneful  spirit 
of  lip-loyalty  and  a  certain  unholy  falseness  bidding  fair, 
unless  checked,  to  creep  into  the  bone  of  the  nation  and  induce 
habit  s  of  pure  servility.  Reform  Struggles  cannot  be  at  an 
end. 

When  the  Royal  yacht  ran  down  a  private  yacht,  as 
free  to  the  waters  of  the  Solent  ns  the  yacht  of  the  Queen, 
what — we  do  not  say  did  Her  Majesty  do — but  what  did  the 
Press  generally  say  and  do  ?  Why,  save  in  a  few  exceptions, 
the  act  was  condoned  before  the  bodies  were  buried.  Here 
and  there  an  outspoken  word  reminded  the  Queen  that  Elngland 
still  places  the  law  foremost,  but  she  never  heard  such  words. 
The  Queen’s  feeling  w’as  manifested  in  presents  to  the  persons 
implicated,  and  in  herself  hastening  away  to  Ikd moral,  and 
almost  immediately  afterwards  to  the  Braemar  sports.  The 
I  ready  excuse  was  that  a  sovereign  cannot  so  grieve  over  the 
sorrows  of  subjects  as  to  forget  affairs  of  State,  and  the  excuse 
is  to  some  extent  valid,  only  it  is  beside  the  question, 
Balmoral  and  Braemar  were  no  ali'airs  of  State.  In  other 
respects  the  case  was  peculiar.  It  was  exactly  as  if  the  Queen 
driving  at  an  unlawful  pace  had  passed  over  and  killed  persons 
going  at  a  walking  pace  in  I’all  Mall.  There  were  some 
mournful  families,  consequent  upon  that  running-down,  while 
the  Queen  was  at  the  Braemar  sports.  But  when  people  tell 
us  that  a  Sovereign  cannot  be  expecte<l  to  feel  for  every  private 
sorrow,  even  though  caused  in  her  presence  by  the  inadvertence 
(to  use  a  mild  word )  of  her  immediate  servants,  let  us  recall 
the  fact  that  the  (^ueen  has  herself  claimed  the  sympathy  ot  a 
whole  nation  for  her  sorrow ;  that  courtly  preachers  and  writers 
with  one  consent  proclaimed  her  bereavement  the  most  painful 
ever  known — a  loss  irreparable,  a  woe  w'hi«*h  ns  far  as  the 
Queen  was  concerned  the  grave  only  could  end,  w’hich  as  far 
os  the  nation  w'as  concerned  would  endure  till  the  history 
of  England  w’as  closed  ;  a  thousand  tongues  and  pens 
followed  the  poet  in  lamentation  lor  “Albert  the  (lood.  ’ 
When  the  Queen  claimed  exemption  from  her  State  duties  on 
account  of  her  private  SiUTOW,  the  nation,  wdth  lew  exceptions, 
so  far  ns  even  the  popular  voice  was  heard,  more  than  allowed 
the  claim.  The  grumblingsof  London  were  t^*rmed  the  sordid 
cries  of  pettifogging  tradesmen,  and  the  wails  ot  lashionable 
mammas  with  daughters  ready  for  presentatioti  at  Court. 
Now  the  tables  are  turned,  and  the  arguments  are  reversed, 
with  a  facility  that  the  courtliest  divines  ot  the  Stuart  times 
might  have  envied.  Now  it  is  the  State  duties  which  cannot 
give  way  to  private  sorrow' — sorrow,  be  it  observeil,  not  the 
Queen’s  own.  Assuredly  we  are  progressing  wonderfully  in 
the  arts  of  the  courtier.  One  ounce,  however,  oJ  sober  truth  were 
worth  more  to  the  dynasty  than  tons  of  the  rubbish  which  is  now 
80  fashionable,  but  which  will  yet  be  detested.  Already  there  are 
queer  rumours  of  the  Royal  party,  for  which  Bish^s  have 
made  prayers,  and  whose  chief  is  “  thy  servant  Albert  EM  ward. 
Prince  of  Wales,”  the  friend  of  missions  (fancy  the  Prince  ot 
Wales  ardent  for  missions),  the  devoted  servant  of  the  people 
over  whom  be  is  to  rule.-  One  wonders  if  the  Bishops— one 
may  be  sure  many  of  the  Clergy  must— blush  as  they  pray. 
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All  over  the  world  men  tell  us  of  the  doings  of  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh  abroad,  of  silly  freaks  unworthy  of  even  a  boy  at 
school,  of  pecuniary  “consideration”  which  no  one  ever  asso¬ 
ciates  with  the  name  of  Prince.  The  chroniclers,  however,  are 
silent  on  these  points ;  they  only  tell  of  State  pageants,  of  pretty 
speeches,  of  grand  hunts,  of  heroism  where  there  is  no  danger. 
Verily  the  Duke  has  great  honour.  What  the  private  visit 
of  the  King  of  Denmark  to  Iris  dauifhter  signifies,  it  is  difficult 
to  say ;  but  we  may  conclude  safely  enough  that,  if  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Russia  had  visited  his  daughter,  there  had  been  some 
different  work  for  the  gentlemen  who  chronicle  the  doings 
day  by  day  of  the  great.  We  know  to  a  nicety  what  the 
I’nnce  of  Wales  does  on  such  great  occasions,  as  at 
dinner.  The  nation’s  heart  was  gladdened  the  other 
day  by  learning  that  he  daily  drank  to  the  Queen’s 
health,  and  that  a  lord,  deputed  for  the  purpose, 
always  rose  in  stately  grandeur,  and  said,  “  TIis  Royal  High¬ 
ness  the  Prince  of  Wales  is  pleased  to  drink  to  the  health  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  ’’ — a  circumstance,  among  many  others, 
destined,  according  to  one  skilful  writer,  to  have  place  in  im- 

fierishable  history.  Of  the  IVincess  and  her  parents  we  know 
ittle.  The  chroniclers  are  all  but  dumb.  Her  Royal  High¬ 
ness  seems  out  of  the  “  Dalmoral  set,”  as  well  as  out  of  the 
“  Marlborough  set.”  That  the  Queen  is  graciously  pleased  to 
allow  the  Princess  to  go  to  Copenhagen  for  si.x  weeks  we  are 
told,  in  one  courtly,  delicate,  and  to  all  appearance  official, 
announcement.  The  Duchess  of  so-and-so  has  great  influence 
over  the  Prince  is  another  announcement,  not  quite  official, 
yet  rose-scented  enough  to  stamp  it  as  “  of  society.”  And 
yet  people  tell  us  Reform  Struggles  are  at  an  end  ! 

Turning  from  the  Court,  and  the  sickening  vagaries  of  the 
National  Church,  which  courtly  Nonconformists  are  only  too 
closely  copying,  let  us  observe  one  of  the  recent  acts 
of  unquestionably  one  of  the  purest  of  living  statesmen, 
Mr.  Gladstone,  “at  home.”  The  great  Liberal  ex-Premier  is 
proud  of  his  family  to  a  degree  which  finds  exuberant  expres¬ 
sion,  but  for  that  no  one  blamed  him,  while  many  look  upon 
it  as  one  of  his  great  virtues.  When  he  gave  his  second  son, 
two  years  or  so  in  holy  orders,  the  splendid  living  of  Hawarden, 
people  were  inclined  to  say  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  earned  the 
right  to  a  few  personal  advantages,  considering  how  much 
ability  and  earnestness  of  purpose  he  had  given  to  the  nation. 
When  he  speaks  publicly  of  his  children  ns  never  having  given 
him  one  piuig,  Liberals  may  bo  expected  to  feel  gladsome  at 
the  good  news,  and  many  a  good  father  may  wish  that  he  had 
been  ns  fortunate.  Whatever  Mr.  Gladstone  says  or  does, 
indeed,  he  will  find  stout  defenders,  and  it  is  right  that  he 
should,  but  he  never  perhaps  said  anything  that  the  great  mass 
of  Liberals  can,  with  less  heartiness,  defend'  than  the  little 
speech  made  the  other  day  at  Hawarden.  In  speaking  of  his 
second  son,  the  rector  of  Hawarden,  Mr.  Gladstone  told  the 
people  that  that  good  son  was  spending  the  youth,  and  strength, 
and  vigour  of  his  life  in  his  sacred  calling,  and  that  if 
ever  he  became  a  self-seeker  or  worshipper  of  this  world 
the  sooner  (in  the  ex-Premier's  own  opinion)  another 
p-rson  had  the  living  the  better.  What  is  Mr.  Gladstone,  from 
J*i«  high  position,  teaching  us  in  all  this  but  to  be  hollow  and 
imreal  ?  Are  his  words  intended  to  have  meaning,  or  to  be  mere 
bile  sound — dinner-talk  platitude  and  meaningless  verbiage  ? 
Hue’s  first  idea  on  reading  of  the  spending  of  youth,  vigour 
and  streiigRi  is,  that  we  have  iiiiataKeu  Hawarden  in  Flint¬ 
shire  for  Rethnal  Green  or  St.  Giles’,  in  the  poorest  parts  of 
J^ondon,  and  that  the  living  is  not,  as  however  it  is,  in  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  spots  in  Great  Britain,  with  a  well-to-do 
population,  an  income  of  .%(X)0/.  a-year,  and  a  good  house 
close  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  “castle.”  If  Mr.  Gladstone  bad 
given  away  the  living  without  a  word,  it  would 
have  been  dignified.  He  had  the  right.  He  had  faith 
iu  his  son,  and  the  nation  had  faith  in  the  father  of 
the  son,  and  so  probably  the  matter  would  have  ended.  But 
U)  challenge  an  examination  of  the  whole  alfiiir  by  talk  about 
»olf-denial,  and  health,  talent,  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  spent  in 
the  service  of  a  rural  population,  in  a  most  beautiful  parish, 
is  like  infatUHlion.  Wo  suppose  the  reverend  son  of  this 
great  father  must,  like  everyone  else,  spend  his  life  some¬ 
where,  and  Englishmen  are  not  given  to  shutting  themselves 
up  in  zenanas.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  best  friends  may  well  hope 
t«»  hear  no  more  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  family  from  himself.  Let  his 
sons  go  on  their  way,  and  win  their  own  spurs,  like  the  knights 
of  old.  And  if  Mr.*  Gladstone  is  done  with  politics,  let  us  ex¬ 
press  a  fervent  hope  that  he  will  not  begin  to  take  high  place 
among  the  speechmakers  who  are  great  after  dinner.  Ihere 
is  an  air  of  patronage,  too,  about  Mr.  Gladstone’s  appeararce 
as  feudal  lord  which  almost  makes  us  wish  in  preference  for  an 
hour  of  the  silly  Duke  of  Beaufort.  What  can  be  more 
feudal  than  this : — “  We  meet  you  here  as  those  who  repre¬ 
sent  property  and  who  have  leisure ;  but  I  rejoice  to  think 
that  upon  this  occasion  there  has  been  no  distinction  of  class, 
and  that,  down  to  the  humblest  labourer  of  the  parish,  all 
have  shared  in  these  festivities.”  Why,  there  is  nothing  ex¬ 


ceptional  in  the  poor  joining  in  such  festivities  unless  it 
is  that  Mr.  Gladstone  affects  a  greater  superiority  than  is 
nowadays  affected  by  any  Tory  of  average  intelligence.  The 
rest  is  the  ordinary  state  of  affairs.  The  real  fact  is,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  having  taken  up  the  mantle  of  an  autocratic  family, 
and  having  the  difficult  task  of  making  the  autocracy  to  blend 
with  high  gifts  and  character  in  himself,  has  produced  a 
burlesque.  I  know  not  any  better  argument  for  reasserting 
that  Reform  Struggles  instead  of  ending  must  be  intensified 
till  a  healthier  and  wholesome,  not  to  say  nobler,  spirit  is 
abroad.  J.  R. 


COEEESPONDENCE. 


THE  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF  CRUELTY  TO 
ANIMALS  AND  ITS  PATRONS.  ^ 

Sir, — A  week  or  two  ago  the  Athenanm,  in  a  review  of  M. 
Rousselet’s  work,  *  India  and  its  Native  Princes,’  expressed  its 
great  regret  that  the  advisers  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  should 
have  selected  numerous  copies  of  M.  Rousselet’s  gorgeous  bcwk 
for  presentation  in  India.  It  was  rightly  argued  that  the  pre¬ 
sentation  of  books  containing  glowing  though  deprecatory 
descriptions  of  the  frightful  cruelties  that  take  place  in  the 
animal  combats  before  the  native  princes,  accompanied  by 
graphic  illustrations,  would  be  probably  interpreted  as  a  semi¬ 
sanction  of  these  barbarous  customs.  I  do  not  suppose  the 
possibility  occurred  to  one  person  in  a  hundred  who  read  that 
review  of  the  Prince  of  VVales  sanctioning  these  exhibitions 
by  his  official  presence.  Yet  this  is  what  has  now  hap¬ 
pened  at  Baroda,  if  the  telegrams  are  to  be  trusted,  where 
the  Prince  was  a  spectator  of  fights  between  elephants, 
rhinoceroses,  bullocks,  aiid  rams.  It  seems  that  reporters 
were  wisely  excluded  from  the  spectacle,  but  if  anyone  wishes 
to  learn  the  disgusting  particulars  of  these  scenes  of  wanton 
and  gratuitous  cruelty,  he  has  only  to  turn  to  the  pages  of  the 
Prince’s  gift-book.  He  will  there  find  that  the  elegants  are 
naturally  of  so  gentle  a  disposition  that  they  have  to  undergo  a 
special  training  on  exciting  nourishment  before  they  are  in  a  fit 
state  for  the  combat,  and  other  numerous  particulars  involving 
certain  torture  and  probable  death  of  both  man  and  beast 
which  even  a  butcher  would  turn  from  with  loathing. 

The  better  class  of  Europeans,  missionaries,  and  others  have 
always  been  loud  in  their  protests  against  the  demoralising 
effects  of  these  exhibitions ;  but  as  tbe  Bishop  of  Lincoln 
affects  to  know  that  the  chief  object  of  the  Prince’s  Visit  is  to 
further  Christian  missions,  I  suppose  the  opinions  of  tbe 
missionaries  have  changed. 

I  want  to  ask,  through  your  jiaper,  if  the  Royal  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Animals  intends  to  keep  on  its 
list  of  patrons  any  person  who  commits  an  offence  in  India 
which,  if  committed  in  England,  would  render  him  liable  to  a 
penalty  of  6/.,  or  imprisonment  ? — I  am.  Sir,  &c., 

J.  Charles  Cox. 


THE  PIG 


“  The  Prince  succeeded  in  killing  one  pig.” — Copy  of  *  Times 
telegram  from  India. 

Ho !  England  sound  the  trump  and  drum, 

Your  flags  and  banners  rig ; 

From  India’s  shore  the  news  has  come, 

Our  Prince  has  killed  a  pig ! 

Each  English  heart  will  faster  beat, 

With  pride  and  triumph  big, 

To  read  of  this  heroicjfeat, 

This^killing  of  the  pig  ! 

Each  butcher  boy  who  drives  around 
In  rapid  morning  gig, 

Will  feel  devotion  more  profound 
For  him  who  killed  the  pig ! 

They  now  are  sunk  in  dark'eclipse, 

Whose  words.not  worth  a  fig, 

Once  dared  to  snarl  at  royal  trips — 

Our  Prince  has  killed  a  pig  ! 

Who  now  shall  say  the  visit’s  vain, 

Or  call  it  infra  dig  f 

Illustrious  Prince,  remain  !  remain  I 
And  kill  another  pig ! 
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LITERATUEE. 


THE  ARNIM  PAMPHLET. 

Pro  NikUoI  VorgewhichU  de»  Amm'»chen  ProcMoes.  Erstes 
Heft.  Zurich :  Verlagg'Magasin. 

When  noblemen  of  the  Arnim-Bismarck  type  fall  ont, 
there  is  a  chance  of  the  public  being  treated  to  some 
rare  bits  of  rhetoric.  This  pamphlet,  if  not  written, 
must  have  been  inspired  almost  in  every  line  by  the 
German  ex- Ambassador  at  Paris  ;  forj^it  contains  a  mass 
of  facts,  allegations,  and  remarks,  which  could  not 
possibly  be  put  forth  by  anyone  except  him.  Nor 
has  Count  Amim,  in  his  recent  letter  to  the  Times^ 
when  he  disclaimed  underhand  dealings  with  the 
Berlin  Court,  at  all  disclaimed  the  connection  with 
this  pamphlet.  On  the  contrary,  he  specially  referred 
the  reading  public  to  it.  So  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  he  has  no  insuperable  objection  to  its  contents 
becoming  more  widely  known. 

The  amenities  of  political  warfare  are  not  always 
over-refined ;  but  in  the  case  before  us,  the  anthology 
of  epithets  and  graphic  descriptions  is  peculiarly  rich 
and  racy.  The  writer,  whoever  he  may  be,  that  holds 
the  pen  in  defence  of  Count  Amim,  deals  out  some 
wonderful  touches,  in  order  to  supply  us  with  a  life¬ 
like  portrait  of  his  hated  adversary.  We  there  learn  a 
great  many  things  about  Prince  Bismarck.  He  is  a 
Stilicho.  He  is  a  Pipin  as  well.  He  carries  on 
against  Count  Amim  a  War  of  the  Bcptilians. 
He  craftily  makes  Tmth  to  suffer  shipwreck.  His  state¬ 
ments  are  lies.  He  dabbled,  behind  the  back  of 
Count  Amim,  'in  intriguing  manoeuvres  similar  to  those 
for  which  the  Venetian  Senate  once  had  the  ci^rits 
hung,  on  the  Piazzetta,  between  two  columns.  He  is 
also  Aparveim,  He  indulges  freely  in  the  practices  of  the 
Jesuits.  He  is  a  Pomeranian  Richelieu.  Nay,  he  is  a 
Tiberius  in  Capri.  He  calls  himself  a  Lieutenant- 
General,  and  always  wears  uniform ;  but  look  how  he 
caved  in,  in  that  Luxemburg  affair ;  and  what  humble 
pie  he  ate  in  the  question  of  the  Hohenzollern  candi¬ 
dature  in  Spain  !  It  was  only  his  good  luck  that  made  the 
French  commit  an  egregious  and  fatal  blunder  after  this 
successful  humiliation  of  the  very  pliant  statesman  in 
the  Wilhelms- Strasse.  Having  got  the  upper  hand  by  a 
fluke,  he  now  postures  as  a  giant.  Tet  he  is  but  a 
quack-doctor,  a  Revalenia  Arahica  man.  He  is  not 
satisfied  with  his  customers  and  patients  at  home ;  he 
sends  round  his  Revalenia  Varzinensis  to  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth.  In  his  quarrel  with  Count  Arnim  he  is 
at  a  ridiculous  disadvantage.  He  is  a  comic  elephant, 
making  convulsive  efforts  to  get  rid  of  a  gnat.  The 
spectators  are  moved  to  enormous  hilarity  by  his  laugh¬ 
able  antics. 

Perhaps  these  extracts  will  suffice.  It  is  not  an  ad¬ 
mirable  style  of  ^controversy.  Nobody  can  be  edified 
by  Count  Amim’s  political  bearing,  as  shown  in  the 
documents  and  discussions  with  which  the  pages  of  this 
pamphlet  are  filled.  After  having  composed  the 
eccentric  portraiture  above  quoted,  the  author  claps  on 
to  his  graphic  writing  a  Preface,  in  which  the  sudden 
thought  strikes  him  that  Arnim  and  Bismarck  stand  in 
the  position  of  Schiller  and  Goethe,  between  whom  a 
poetical  duel — we  suppose  a  sort  of  lyric  “  Wartburg- 
Krieg  ”  d  may  be  imagined !  Outsiders  are 

not  so  much  struck  by  this  comparison.  They  miss  a 
great  deal  of  the  Schiller  spirit  in  the  ex-ambassadorial 
Posa.  He  seems  rather  to  have  worked  at  Paris  for 
objects  which  Schiller  and  some  of  the  Liberal  fancy- 
figures  of  Schiller’s  Muse  would  have  distinctly  repu¬ 
diated. 

Through  all  the  objurgatory  language,  through  all 
the  clever  and  tortuous  phrases  and  chameleon-like 
variegation  of  political  colours  by  which  this  pamphlet 
is  characterised,  there  shine  forth  some  facts  which  the 
ex-Ambassador  in  vain  endeavours  to  hide  or  to  ex¬ 
plain  away.  Undoubtedly  he  pursued  at  Pans  a  policy 
of  his  own,  contrary  to  instructions  from  the  Foreign 
Office  at  Berlin— a  policy  aiming  at  the  overthrow  of 


M.  Thiers,  the  speedy  fall  of  the  Republican  cause,  and 
the  restoration  of  Monarchical  institutions,  in  the  shape 
of  the  Napoleonic  Empire.  Count  Amim’s  reports  of 
Octobers,  1872 ;  of  February  7,  1873  ;  of  May  27,  and 
June  8,  1873,  clearly  prove  this.  **  Monarchical 
Europe,”  the  Ambassador  in  one  of  these  reports  said, 
“  is  TOO  small  to  be  able  to  bear,  without  danger  for  it¬ 
self,  the  consolidation  of  the  Republic  in  the  great 
countiy  of  France  which  even  now  acts  in  a  Repub- 
licanising  sense  in  Spain  and  Italy  and  extends  its 
feelers  towards  Germany.” 

By  such  representations,  as  untruthful  as  they  were 
reactionary,  the  Ambassador  sought  to  gain  the  ear  of 
the  Emperor  William.  He  even  went  to  the  length  of 
repeatedly  giving  advice  that  ”  the  semi-official  Press 
at  Berlin  ought  to  be  instructed  not  to  countenance 
any  longer  the  Government  of  M.  Thiers.”  That  Go¬ 
vernment,  Count  Amim  wrote,  had  introduced  the  most 
dangerous  characters  into  public  offices,  so  that  an 
anarchical  outbreak  seemed  to  be  inevitable !  Another 
device  of  Count  Amim  was,  to  impress  the  Emperor 
with  the  idea  that  a  policy  of  revenge  was  to  be  feared 
from  M.  Thiers.  Yet,  m  contradiction  to  his  own 
statements,  the  Ambassador  had  repeatedly  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  that  M.  Thiers,  fully  sobered  by  sad  experience 
and  by  age,  was  to  all  evidence  content  with  things  as 
they  were,  and  that  he  wished  to  go  down  to  the  grave 
without  throwing  his  country  into  new  tremendous 
perils. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  attribute  very  high  motives  to 
the  German  Chancellor  in  order  to  see  that  his  policy 
was  at  any  rate  not  antagonistic,  but,  for  the  time  being, 
rather  favourable  to  the  cause  which  M.  Thiers,  the 
ex-Orleanist,  had  at  last  espoused.  Prince  Bismarck 
evidently  preferred  Republicanism  in  France  because 
he  thought  that,  with  such  institutions,  she  was  least 
able  to  obtain  allies  in  monarchical  Europe  for  a  war  of 
revenge.  Count  Arnim,  on  the  other  hand,  was  so 
eager  to  step  into  the  Chancellor’s  place  that,  for  the 
object  of  ousting  him,  he  continually  poured  into  the 
ear  of  the  Berlin  Court  sad  croakings  about  the  dan¬ 
gerous  results  of  French  Republicanism. 

Count  Amim  may  think  fit  to  disavow,  at  present,  the 
soft  impeachment  of  personal  ambition — of  an  ambition 
utterly  reckless  of  his  own  country’s  manifest  interests. 
Yet  the  writer  of  the  Pro  NihUo  pamphlet  himself  has 
to  acknowledge,  on  the  very  firat  pages,  that  Count 
Amim  showed  to  a  member  of  the  Paris  Embassy,  to 
Herr  von  Holstein,  a  letter  from  Berlin  which  designated 
the  Ambassador  as  the  **  presumptive  successor  of  the 
Imperial  Chancellor.”  Count  Amim  thought  he  had 
got  a  fHend  in  Herr  von  Holstein.  The  writer  of  tho 
pamphlet  now  says  that  this  gentleman  was  a  spy  in  the 
special  employ  of  Bismarck.  But  into  these  depths  wo 
will  not  plunge.  There  is  too  much  of  the  kind  in  the 
publication  before  us ;  and  to  disentangle  these  labyrin¬ 
thine  intricacies  would  be  impossible  in  the  narrow 
frame  of  a  review. 

From  indications  in  the  pamphlet  on  which  we  can¬ 
not  specially  dwell,  it  would  appear  that  Count  Amim 
had  tried  to  make  things  smooth  for  himself,  with  a 
view  to  his  future  elevation,  in  the  Catholic,  the  Danish, 
even  the  Austrian  and  Russian  quarters  ;  iu  fact,  every-* 
where.  Meanwhile  the  suspicions  of  Prince  Bismarck 
— whether  justified  or  not  to  the  extent  alleged  by  the 
latter — were  strongly  aroused,  and  the  Homeric  tussle 
began.  During  these  stmggles  the  Ambassador  loved  to 
fiy  to  the  Emperor’s  bosom  as  a  means  of  consolation. 
All  that  occurred  during  those  intimate  interviews 
between  the  Sovereign  and  his  envoy,  the  author 
declares  himself  unable  to  divulge.  Still  he  lifts  tho 
veil  a  little  from  the  dread  secret.  In  one  of  the 
audiences  which  Count  Amim  succeeded  in  obtaining, 
His  Majesty  is  made  to  say  that  ”  the  whole  affair  arose 
from  the  petty  rancour  of  Prince  Bismarck ;  ”  that 
“  this  rancorousness  which  he,  tho  Emperor,  was  unable 
to  understand,  constituted  the  most  prominent  trait  in 
Prince  Bismarck’s  character,  and  that  it  was  deplorable 
to  be  compelled  to  aver  this  against  a  man  to  whom  one 
owed  so  much.”  ^  This  rancorousness,”  the  Emperor 
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ftirtlier  is  made  to  say,  “  had  already  driven  away  Golz, 
Thilo,  Savigny,  Usedom,  Werther,  ar.d  other  trusty 
servants  of  the  State.  Now  it  is  your  turn !  ” 

Passages  like  these  give  a  clue  as  to  the  confiscatiou 
decree  which  has  been  issued  against  the  Pro  Nihilo 
print.  There  are  some  other  passages  in  it  which  also 
must  have  given  great  offence  in  high  and  mighty 
quarters  at  Berlin.  Thus  we  read  on  p.  35 : — “  It  is  to 
1^  hoped  that  Germany  or  Prussia,  if  ever  she  were  to 
have  the  misfortune  of  losing  her  dynastv,  will  not 
offer  the  sorry  spectacle  of  a  nation  seeking  for  a 
monarch.  Tlie  German  nation,  in  such  a  case,  would 
know  how  to  govern  itself.”  On  the  same  page  we 
read : — “  In  the  despatches  of  the  Imperial  Chancellor 
an  opinion  is  frequently  indicated  as  if  Republic  and 
Anarchy  were  identical.  This  is  an  entirely  mistaken 
view.”  Very  pretty  indeed  for  Count  Amim,  or  his 
Alter  Ego\  German  Republicans  will  make  a  note  of 
this  avowal.  They,  indeed,  always  maintained  that 
their  nation,  if  once  kingless,  would  perfectly  know 
how  to  govern  itself.  Only,  it  was  the  grapeshot  and 
court-martial  procedures  of  princes,  like  the  present 
Emperor  of  Germany  himself  during  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  that  prevented  the  experiment  from  being 
properly  made. 

But  has  Count  Amim,  then,  turned  Republican  ? 
Certainly  not.  It  is  merely  his  exceeding  cleverness,  or 
the  exceeding  cleverness  of  his  amanuensis,  which 
makes  him  thus  put  his  finger  into  every  pie.  The 
pamphlet  is  so  written  that  all  parties  and  party-sections 
should  find  something  in  it  wherewith  they  could  be 
pleased,  and  perhaps  be  rendered  available  for  a  common 
campaign  of  opposition.  But  German  Democrats  will 
reply  : — “  Non  tali  auxilio !  ”  There  can  be  nothing  in 
common  between  them  and  the  petty,  intriguing 
procedures  of  one  who  has  proved  himself  illiberal  in 
deeds,  and  whoso  words  bear  the  manifest  mark  of  in* 
sincerity.  i.  *  .n- 

In  the  same  r.  breath  in  which  the  self-governing 
capacity  of  the  German  nation  is  acknowl^ged,  *the 
writer  extols  Count  Amim  as  the  true  defender  of  the 
dynastic  interests  in  Germany,  as  against'  the  “^revolu* 
tionary  ”  i  policy  which  ho  'charges  upon  the  Foreign 
Office  at  Berlin.  It  is  all  a  mess  and  muddle  of  contra- 
dictions^;  The  only  thing  clear  is,  that  Count  Amim 
made  use  of  his  ambassadorial  office  for  the  furtherance 
of  reactionary  schemes  in  France ;  that  he  favoured  the 
idea  of  a  monarchical  restoration ;  that  he  chuckled  over 
a  change  which  set  up  MacMahon  in  the  place  of  Thiers, 
and  made  once  more  important  personages  of  General 
Fleury  and  M.  Rouher,  who  a  fortnight  before  had  been 
styled  “  lepers and  that,  under  specious  pretexts, 
he  wished  to  let  the  episcopal  leaders  of  Ultramontanism 
do  as  they  listed.  This  was  the  scheme,  and  no  amount 
of  wittily-turned  sentences,  of  bold  abuse,  or  of  poisoned 
literary  shafts,  will  alter  the  broad  fact.  We  are  not 
concerned  to  uphold  the  reputation  of  Count  Arnim’s 
adversary.  But  the  ex-diplomatist  is,  by  this  pamphlet 
of  his  own  inspiration,  politically  left  in  a  worse  plight 
than  before.  The  publication  is  marked,  “  First  Part.” 
His  personal  friends  must  look  with  a  great  deal  of 
uneasiness  upon  the  continuation  of  such  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  mode  of  self-defence. 


PROFESSOR  BAIN  ON  THE  EMOTIONS  AND 
THE  WILL. 

The  Emotions  and  the  Will.  By  Alexander  Bain,  LL.D.,  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Ijogic  in  the  UuiTersity  of  Aberdeen.  Third  Edition. 
London :  Longmans  and  Co. 

The  new  edition  of  the  second  part  of  Professor 
Bain's  system  of  psychology  contains  so  much  fresh 
matter  as  to  constitute  a  considerable  step  in  the  pro¬ 
gress  of  the  science  of  mind.  The  author  tells  us  in  the 
nrefaco  that  ”  the  publication  of  the  present  edition  has 
been  long  delay ea  by  the  wish  to  revise  the  work 
thoroughly,  at  every  point,”  and  a  careful  comparison 
of  the  volume  with  its  predecessors  will  show  how 
assiduously  this  wish  has  iSeen  carried  out.  More 
especially  the  first  part  of  the  treatise,  which  deals  with 


the  emotions,  has  undergone  so  many  changes  as  to  seem 
at  first  sight  quite  transformed.  These  alterations 
appear  to  us  in  every  case  to  be  real  improvements, 
which  serve  to  make  the  present  publication  a  highly 
finished  statement  of  the  author’s  ripest  views.  A  very 
striking  feature  in  these  additions  is  the  incorporation 
of  the  results  of  other  writers’  researches  and  specula¬ 
tions.  The  amount  of  space  devoted  to  the  evolution 
doctrine  as  expounded  by  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  and  by 
Mr.  Darwin  shows  how  far  Mr.  Bain  is  from  looking  at 
his  system  as  rigidly  fixed  in  all  its  parts,  and  how 
willing  he  is  to  proBt  by  new  suggestions  from  whatever 
source  they  may  come.  At  the  same  time  the  author’s 
main  conceptions  are  but  slightly,  if  in  any  degree, 
affected  by  these  adoptions  of  foreign  discoveries  and 
suggestions.  Mr.  Bain’s  psychology  is  so  original,  so 
carefully  elaborated,  and  so  consistent  a  scheme,  that  it 
would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  its  radical  transmuta- 
tion  in  deference  to  any  number  of  new  and  opposed 
systems.  The  present  treatise  is  in  the  most  exact  sense 
a  growth  out  of  earlier  conceptions,  the  peculiarity  being 
that  this  expansion  has  proceeded  by  a  process  of  care¬ 
ful  assimilation  of  much  that  is  valuable  and  full  of 
scientific  promise  in  other  writers*  theories. 

Students  of  physical  science  frequently  complain  that 
psychology  has  no  exact  method,  that  its  phenomena 
are  not  quantitatively  determined ;  and  this  remark 
seems  to  apply  with  particular  force  to  the  phenomena 
of  feeling  and  emotion,  for  in  these  degree  or  quantity 
is  obviously  of  prime  importance,  though  the  methods 
of  subjective  observation  employed  by  psychologists 
have  not  as  yet  yielded  any  precise  results  on  this  head. 
We  have,  further,  heard  it  said  that  Mr.  Bain’s  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  emotions  is  somewhat  loose  in  character, 
resembling  popular  description  rather  than  rigorous 
scientific  determination.  In  the  present  volume  the 
author  ably  meets  both  of  these  objections.  In  a  very 
able  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  a  quantitative  esti¬ 
mate  of  feelings  in  the  first  chapter,  he  proves  himself 
possessed  of  the  genuine  scientific  desire  to  obtain  the 
greatest  numerical  exactness  possible,  and  at  the  same 
time  shows  the  unreasonableness  of  looking  for  a 
severely  mathematical  treatment  of  mental  phenomena. 
Mr.  Bain  is  more  keenly  alive  than  any  outsider  can  be 
to  the  supreme  importance  of  an  exact  numerical 
method  in  psychology,  if  only  it  can  be  obtained. 
Pressing  ethical  questions,  and  such  metaphysical  con¬ 
troversies  as  the  existence  of  innate  ideas,  practically 
turn,  he  says  (pp.  24,  25),  upon  our  estimate  of  degree- 
And  in  his  interesting  and  acute  examination  of  the  re¬ 
sources  at  our  command,  he  makes  the  very  most  of 
what  numerical  methods  present  themselves  to  the 
student  of  mind,  as  in  taking  frequency  of  occurrence 
and  number  of  thoughts  or  ideas  excited  as  criteria  of 
intensity  in  emotion  (p.  29).  Yet  Mr.  Bain  is  far. 
too  wise  to  overlook  the  limitations  of  these  methods. 
Here  is  an  illustration  of  his  most  sanguine  conceptions 
respecting  the  efficacy  of  number  in  the  estimation  of 
feeling : — 

For  degrees  of  pleasure  aud  pain,  and  emotional  excitement  in 
general,  we  do  not  usually  fix  the  scale  by  a  mean  or  middle ;  we 
begin  at  zero,  and  give  a  designation  to  the  lowest  degree  that  is  of 
any  dosignable  value ;  when  this  first  grade  receives  an  accession 
that  has,  in  like  manner,  a  distinct  value,  W'o  use  a  second  designa¬ 
tion,  and  so  on.  We  pause,  perhaps,  at  the  greatest  height  of 
intensity  that  is  ordinarily  reached;  and  reserve  an  additional 
epithet  for  some  pitch  of  very  rare  occurrence.  On  this  plan  it 
might  be  possible  to  conceive  and  to  express,  and  to  bring  about  a 
common  understanding  upon,  six  or  seven  grades  or  stages,  and  not 
mort',  from  nothing  up  to  the  highest  pitch  of  ordinarily  attainable 
intensity. — P.  41. 

The  next  great  addition  in  Mr.  Bain’s  new  volume 
will  meet  quite  another  class  of  objections  to  his  system. 
We  have  heard  somebody  say  that  the  new  science  of 
organic  evolution  has  already  made  the  methods  of  the 
association  psychologist  an  anachronism.  Mr.  Bain’s 
system,  it  is  urged,  seeks  only  to  give  the  geography  of 
the  human  mind ;  Mr.  Spencer’s  speculations  have 
supplied  its  geology.  Mr.  Bain’s  ample  discussion 
(Chapter  II.)  of  the  evolution  hypothesis  in  its  bearings 
on  the  phenomena  of  mind,  though  not  professedly 
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aiming  at  this  objection,  most  effectually  silences  it. 
While  the  author  cordially  welcomes  the  hypothetical 
support  which  the  theory  supplies  at  numerous  points, 
he  shows  convincingly  that  it  cannot  account  for  all, 
and  that  before  it  can  he  of  the  slightest  use  in  the 
hands  of  the  psychologist  certain  fundamental  questions, 
which  can  only  be  dealt  with  by  the  old  methods  of 
analysis,  must  have  been  settled.  Let  ns  follow  his 
remarks  on  this  important  subject. 

Mr.  IBain  raises  the  narrow  and  definite  issue  whether 
particular  acquired  mental  functions  are  ever  inherited. 
He  does  not,  rightly  we  think,  discuss  the  larger  and 
logically  posterior  question  whether  mind  as  a  whole  is 
a  product  of  organic  evolution.  He  first  of  all  discusses 
the  proofs  of  this  inheritance,  which  fall  in  two  groups : 

(1)  the  strong  resemblance  between  Instincts  and 
Acquisitions;  (2)  the  actual  transmission  of  mental 
peculiarities  known  to  be  acquired.”  The  first  head 
yields  a  “considerable  presumption,”  the  second  is  less 
satisfactory.  With  respect  to  this  second  kind  of  evi¬ 
dence  many  pertinent  and  striking  remarks  are  made, 
as,  for  example,  that  “if  it  were  possible  by  inherited 
acquirements  to  rise  from  the  merely  good  to  the  ex¬ 
traordinary  ”  (as  is  implied  in  the  allegations  respecting 
transmitted  musical  t^ent),  “  development  would  not 
be  the  slow  process  that  we  must  admit  it  to  be  ” 
(p.  49).  Veiy  important,  too,  is  the  distinction  which 
Mr.  Bain  draws  between  “  the  transmitting  of  intel¬ 
lectual  acquisitions  and  the  occurrence  of  a  gifted 
individual  through  the  accidents  that  confer  physical 
superiority”  (p.  49).  Accepting  the  hypothesis,  then, 
“  as  both  prolmble  in  itself  and  as  facilitating  our  study 
of  the  mental  constitution,”  the  author  seeks  to  define 
the  conditions  of  mental  inheritance.  We  are  likely  to 
see  it  “in  mental  functions  (1)  that  are  comparatively 
simple  ;  (2)  that  are  incessantly  iterated ;  (3)  that  are 
intensely  interesting  ”  (p.  53).  Mr.  Bain  thinks  that 
according  to  this  test  some  rudimentary  space  notions 
are  very  likely  to  be  inherited,  while  the  Moral  Senti¬ 
ment  is  “  about  the  least  favourably  situated  for  trans¬ 
mission.” 

With  reference  more  especially  to  the  emotions,  the 
author  is  careful  to  show  that  the  transmission  of  a 
feeling  depends  on,  and  so  is  limited  by,  the  inheritance 
of  an  intellectual  image  of  the  appropriate  object.  He 
also  bringfs  out  with  great  force  the  fact  that  every 
transmission  of  emotion  is  simply  the  leading  of  a 
natural  susceptibility  in  a  certain  direction,  and  cannot 
be  made  the  explanation  of  this  susceptibility  itself.  He 
is  willing  to  call  in  the  help  of  inheritance  in  order  to 
account  for  the  seemingly  instinctive  impulses  which 
have  persons  as  their  objects.  “  It  will  be  found,  I 
think,”  says  Mr.  Bain,  “that  all  the  emotions  that  are 
decisively  instinctive  are  emotions  of  personality  :  such 
undoubtedly  are  Love  and  Anger ;  and  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  Fear  also  ”  (p.  60).  His  discussion  of  the  sociable 
instincts,  of  sympathy,  &c.,  in  the  light  of  this  hypo¬ 
thesis,  is  extremely  interesting.  As  an  illustration  of 
the  happy  way  in  which  the  author  works  in  this  new 
idea  into  his  system  we  may  take  his  present  account 
of  Sympathy  (pp.  120-2).  Mr.  Bain  keeps  to  his 
previous  assertion  that  Sympathy  is  the  “crowning 
instance  ”  of  the  Fixed  Idea,  that  is  the  tendency  of  an 
idea  having  great  vividness  and  persistency  to  mono¬ 
polise  consciousness  and  to  override  the  proper  action 
of  the  will.  But  he  sees  that  this  is  not  a  complete 
explanation.  **  The  question  still  returns  upon  us. 
What  gives  the  impressions  of  another’s  pains  and 
pleasures  such  a  degree  of  fixity  that  we  are  constrained 
to  follow  these  out  as  if  they  were  our  own  ?  ”  Now 


I  Mr.  Bain  very  frequently  refers  to  the  hypothesis  of 
evolution  in  the  course  ot  his  exposition,  and  always, 
as  it  seems  to  ns,  to  the  enrichment  of  his  previous 
doctrine.  Wo  can  only  just  allude  to  an  instance  or 
two,  as,  for  example,  bis  treatment  of  tenderness  and 
love  of  the  helpless,  together  with  the  parental  feeling, 
in  which  he  maintains  the  paramount  significance  of 
the  embrace.  Another  happy  suggestion  in  the  same 
direction  is  made  in  reference  to  the  causes  of  laughter. 
The  special  connection  of  laughter  with  triumph  after 
struggle  is  thus  explained : — 

Under  a  fit  of  iwtivity  when  our  work  is  done  we  need  to  let  off 
the  steam,  and  this  is  done  by  the  spasmodic  outburst  of  laughter. 
By  long  association,  amounting  it  may  be  to  hereditary  transmission, 
the  laugh  has  acquired  such  a  special  alliance  with  might,  posses¬ 
sion,  and  victory,  that  it  is  the  mode  of  giving  vent  to  our  acute 
pleasures  gener^ly;  while,  from  the  same  association,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  our  pains  is  to  be  laughed  at. — Pp.  197,  198. 

Yet  while  Mr.  Bain  here,  as  elsewhere,  shows  himself 
sufficiently  skilful  in  the  use  of  the  evolutionist’s  im¬ 
plements,  he  is  careful  not  to  have  recourse  to  them 
except  in  case  of  need.  His  remarks,  for  example,  on 
the  nature  of  the  desire  for  unexperienced  sensations — 
which  the  doctrine  of  inheritance,  quite  unnecessarily, 
proposes  to  make  short  work  of  as  a  form  of  vague  ro» 
collection — are  very  pertinent  and  forcible  (pp.  435,  436.) 

We  have  dwelt  so  fully  on  these  leading  features  in 
Mr.  Bain’s  new  volume  that  we  shall  not  bo  able  to  say 
much  on  the  other  fresh  points  of  interest  which  pre¬ 
sent  themselves.  The  author  has  been  more  than  once 
criticised  on  the  ground  of  his  classification  of  the 
emotions.  They  are  not,  it  is  said,  divided  and  grouped 
according  to  any  one  simple  principle.  Mr.  Bain  now 
points  out  the  immense  and  “  insuperable  ”  difficulties 
ill  the  way  of  such  a  simple  symmetrical  arrangement 
(pp.  71-77).  “Begin  where  we  will,”  ho  writes,  “as 
we  can  only  take  one  source  at  a  time,  we  must  anti¬ 
cipate  what  is  to  follow.  The  only  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  recognise  the  fact,  and  also  its  consequence,  namely, 
that  there  is  no  one  absolutely  preferable  arrangement.” 
The  author  has  well  illustrated  this  fact  by  deviating 
considerably  from  his  previous  order.  Thus  sympathy 
and  tender  emotion  come  before  instead  of  after  terror, 
and  anger  precedes  instead  of  following  power. 

One  or  two  other  new  points  in  the  discussion  of  the 
emotions  are  too  valuable  to  be  left  unmentioned.  The 
reader  should  be  careful  to  notice  how  Mr.  Bain  has 
improved  his  doctrine  of  relativity  in  its  bearing  on 
emotions  by  recognising  a  subordinate  law  of  accom¬ 
modation  (or  decay),  by  which  is  meant  the  diminish¬ 
ing  efficacy  of  pleasurable  and  painful  causes  through  a 
process  of  self-accommodation  in  the  system  (pp.  80-83), 
So,  again,  the  account  of  ideal  emotion  gains  con- 
siderably  in  clearness  and  completeness  by  a  fuller 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  “melings,  as  such,  are 
always  incorporated  with  intellectual  states,  and,  by 
that  means,  are  differentiated,  held,  sustained,  and 
revived”  (p.  91,  8eq.).  As  a  last  example  of  these 
valuable  additions  we  may  allude  to  the  important 
remarks  on  the  action  of  similarity  among  our  emo¬ 
tions,  “  whereby  a  present  emotional  excitement  evokes 
and  awakens  all  the  echoes  of  our  kindred  emotions  ” 
(p.  103,  seq.). 

The  second  half  of  Mr.  Bain’s  volume  is  much  less 
alteied  than  the  first.  Yet  it  contains  some  valuable 
supplementary  matter.  Thus  the  account  of  belief  is 
considerably  modified  by  the  adoption  of  the  view  that 
the  phenomenon  is  an  incident  of  the  intellectual  rather 
than  of  the  active  side  of  the  mind,  though  powerfully 
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inflnenced  bv  the  motor  impulses.  Bnt  perhaps  the 
most  Talnabfe  and  certainly  the  most  interesting  new 
feature  in  this  part  of  the  treatise  is  the  further  elucida¬ 
tion  of  certain  points  in  the  psychology  of  ethics.  In  a 
new  section,  which  concludes  the  account  of  the  ethical 
emotions,  Mr.  Bain  defines  more  precisely  his  view  of 
the  disinterested  impulses,  and  joins  Mr.  Sedgwick  in 
criticising  Mr.  J.  S.  Mill’s  doctrine  that  virtue  is  de¬ 
sired  solely  He  argues  (as  Mr.  Sedgwick 

has  done)  that  **  Mill’s  position  is  tenable  only  on  the 
ground  that  the  omission  of  a  disinterested  act  that  we 
are  inclined  to  would  give  us  so  much  pain  that  it  is,  on 
the  whole,  for  our  comfort  that  we  should  make  the  re¬ 
quisite  sacrifice  ”  (p.  295)  ;  and  this  he  holds  cannot  be 
made  out.  Mr.  Bain  then  goes  on  to  remark  on  the 
fundamental  contradiction  between  duty  and  interest  em¬ 
phasised  by  Mr.  Sedgwick  at  the  conclusion  of  his  work, 
‘  The  Methods  of  Ethics,’  and  rightly  observes  that  this 
subject  lies  outside  the  limits  of  ethics. 

It  is  rather  too  much  for  an  ethical  philosopher  either  to  charge 
himself  with  this  great  problem  or  to  challenge  any  of  his  fellow- 
workers  to  solve  it.  A  difficulty  so  great  cannot  be  new.  Indeed, 
it  is  but  a  branch  of  the  oldest  of  all  questions — the  existence  of 
evil.  It  admits  of  no  exact  solution. — Pp.  297,  298. 

Mr.  Sedgwick’s  highly  stimulating  volume  has 
brought  out  another  important  explanation  relating  to 
the  precise  objects  of  desire  (pp.  436-9).  Mr.  Bain 
allows,  what  is  indeed  obvious,  that  our  desires  fasten 
directly  on  objects  and  not  on  feelings  of  pleasure,  and 
he  sbows  plainly  enough  why  this  is  so.  At  the  same 
time  he  successfully  proves  that  this  is  nowise  opposed 
to  the  view  tliat  pleasure  (and  absence  of  pain)  is  the 
real  sustaining  force  of  desire.  Mr.  Bain  is  very  happy, 
too,  in  showing  that  the  assumption  of  desires  not 
supported  by  pleasure  and  pain,  just  like  the  larger 
assumption  of  free  will  itself,  offers  no  security  for 
virtue. 

What  [writes  Mr.  Bain]  I  should  desire  in  the  interest  of  man¬ 
kind  would  be,  not  a  pursuit  of  things  indifferent,  nor  yet  action 
without  a  specific  prompting,  but  a  motive  having  the  good  of  man¬ 
kind  for  its  express  object,  and  always  to  be  counted  on  in  that 
direction.  Of  this  nature  are  our  sympathies,  so  far  as  they  are 
developed  within  us :  these  carry  us  in  the  right  course,  and,  when 
they  cense,  there  is  no  other  security  that  I  can  discover  for  our 
good  conduct,  except  where  our  selfishness  and  the  good  of  others 
happen  to  coincide. — P.  439. 

James  Sully. 


JONAS  FISHER. 

Jonas  Fisher,  A  Poem  in  Brown  and  White.  London  :  Triibner 
•  and  Co, 

This  anonymous  poem  is  said  by  the  London 
Correspondents  ”  to  be  the  work  either  of  Mr.  Robert 
Buchanan  or  of  the  Devil ;  and  delicate  as  may  be  the 
question  raised  by  this  double-sided  supposition,  the 
weight  of  probability  inclines  to  the  first  of  the  alterna¬ 
tives.  That  the  author,  whichever  he  is,  is  a  Scotch¬ 
man,  may  be  inferred  from  one  or  two  incidental  sneers 
at  the  characteristic  virtues  of  his  countrymen.  If  a 
prophet  has  no  honour  in  his  own  country,  it  must  be 
said  on  the  other  hand  that  a  country  seldom  gets  much 
honour  from  its  own  prophet ;  the  worst  things  said 
about  countries  have  been  said  by  renegade  natives. 
There  are  other  and  more  specific  circumstances  which 
favour  the  report  that  Jonas  Fisher  is  another  of  the 
aliases  under  which  Mr.  Buchanan  is  fond  of  chal¬ 
lenging  criticism,  rather  than  one  of  the  equally 
numerous  disguises  of  the  Enemy.  There  is  no 
reason  why  the  Devil  should  go  out  of  his  way 
to  abuse  “  the  Fleshly  School.”  Now  the  hero  of 
this  poem  has  views  on  some  of  the  tendencies  of 
modern  Poetry  and  Art  which  coincide  very  closely  with 
Mr.  Buchanan’s,  exhibiting  the  same  nicely  balanced 
and  carefully  differentiated  feelings  of  scorn  for  effemi¬ 
nate  voluptuousness  and  delight  in  that  voluptuousness 
which  is  manly.  Jonas  Fisher  docs  not  sing  for  ginls, 
and  yet  there  is  not  the  smallest  vice  in  him.  Then 
Jonas  Fisher  has  a  friend  who  writes  a  great  deal  of 
pootr}%  very  deep  and  mystical  poetry,  in  dactyls  and 
anapaests,  but  who  has  such  a  horror  of  the  bloodtliirsty 


critics  who  lie  in  wait  for  him  that  he  refrains  from 
giving  his  poetry  to  the  world.  In  this  i*espect  he  is 
unlike  Mr.  Buchanan,  but  he  is  very  like  him  in  the 
strong  language  which  he  pours  out  upon 

A  sort  of  wretch  that  lives  by  prey — 

The  conscienceless  and  callous  scribe. 

The  greedy,  canting  lie-for-pay. 

Still,  it  may  not  be  Mr.  Buchanan  after  all,  for  happily 
he  docs  not  stand  alone  in  reiterating  the  good  old 
literary  tradition  and  firmly-accepted  truth  among  a 
certain  order  of  poets,  that  everybody  who  ventures  to 
suggest  that  perhaps  some  of  their  lines  have  not  been 
immediately  inspired  by  the  divine  Muse,  must  either 
be  a  base  hireling,  well  paid  for  spreading  abroad  the 
infamous  lie,  or  at  the  least  a  crawling,  cringing,  crafty 
fiend  and  a  vampire. 

Whoever  be  the  author  of  *  Jonas  Fisher  ’ — and  we 
have  no  right  to  speculate,  since  he  chooses  to  withhold 
his  name — it  is  a  poem  of  considerable  force  and  fresh¬ 
ness,  and  well  calculated  for  wide  popularity.  “  Jonas  ” 
is  supposed  to  tell  his  own  story.  He  is  a  London 
shopman,  who,  in  his  ungoverned  youth,  led  a  most 
profligate  life,  “  swore  and  spat  and  smoked  cheroots,” 
and  in  the  company  of  other  spirits  equally  abandoned, 
“consumed  his  health  ”  and  spent  his  money  in  “  low 
haunts  of  vice.”  From  this  deplorable  condition  Jonas 
was  delivered  by  “  conversion.” 

But  now  my  days  in  comfort  mn. 

In  better  things  I  find  my  joys ; 

Good  books  displace  the  pipe  and  glass. 

And  mission-work  my  time  employs. 

The  poem  is  written  partly  to  describe  some  of  the 
miseries  that  he  saw  among  the  London  poor  in  the 
course  of  his  “  mission- work,”  but  more  especially  to 
record  the  conversations  he  had  with  “  Augustus  Grace, 
Esquire,”  a  rich  philanthropist,  who  gave  Jonas  as  much 
money  as  he  liked  for  benevolent  purposes.  Their  talk 
has  a  very  wide  range.  Religious  matters  in  various 
aspects,  the  value  of  dogma,  the  influence  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  the  “  natural  religion  ”  of  good  deeds,  and  so 
forth,  occupy  a  good  deal  of  their  attention,  but  Mr. 
Grace  is  a  thinker  and  a  poet  as  well  as  a  philanthropist, 
and  so  he  discusses  the  influence  of  Body  on  Spirit, 
modern  Art  criticism,  Marriage  with  a  Deceased 
Wife’s  Sister,  and  many  other  social  topics.  Jonas 
very  wisely  invites  his  readers,  if  they  like,  to  treat  in¬ 
verted  commas  as  hints  to  skip.  A  large  proportion  of 
Mr.  Grace’s  talk  is  vulgar  and  trite  enough,  but  his 
views  are  generally  put  with  a  certain  rough  force,  and 
his  images,  if  sometimes  unnecessarily  coarse,  have 
usually  the  merit  of  vigour  and  vividness.  Mr.  Grace 
is  the  kind  of  man  that  might  stump  the  Potteries 
against  Dr.  Kenealy  with  considerable  chances 
of  success.  His  analysis  of  the  various  reasons 
that  lead  men  to  Rome  would  tell  with  power¬ 
ful  effect  from  the  stump  on  a  demonstrative 
audience,  and  his  fierce  comminution  of  priests  for  their 
opposition  to  the  Deceased  Wife’s  Sister’s  Bill  would 
be  simply  irresistible.  Wo  mention  this  with  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  disparaging  ‘  Jonas  Fisher,’  whose  aims  are,  on 
the  whole,  perfectly  healthy  if  rather  coarse,  but  simply 
to  indicate  the  quality  of  the  work  and  the  peculiar  power 
of  the  author. 

To  look  for  high  art  in  verses  that  are  intentionally 
rude  and  doggrel,  and  criticise  them  from  that  point  of 
view,  would  of  course  be  unfair.  The  name  of  “  poetry  ” 
is  extended  to  such  work  by  the  same  courtesy  that 
permits  it  to  the  rhymes  of  Skelton  or  Swift.  It  is  part 
of  the  writer’s  intention  to  be  rough  and  rude  ;  we  do 
not  expect  refinement  from  him  any  more  than  we  ex¬ 
pect  angelic  beauty  in  a  gargoyle,  strict  propriety  of 
“  epitaphs  ”  in  Mrs.  Malaprop,  or  rigid  logical  sequence 
in  Dogberry.  Many  persons  object  on  principle  to  such 
clownish  burlesque  as  ‘  Jonas  Fisher,’  having  no  interest 
in  affected  ugliness  and  incongruity,  but  such  persons 
the  author  is  careful  to  warn  off  in  his  Introduction. 

Reader,  you  might  as  well  expect 
From  apple-trees  to  gather  figs. 

As  look  for  townish  airs  from  me, 

Brought  up  among  the  cows  and  pigs. 
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The  clownish  disguise  is  very  fairly  well  sustained. 
The  narrator’s  bald^  language,  and  rude  mixture  of 
sacred  and  profane  images,  is  sufficiently  natural  to 
have  the  appearance  of  being  unconscious  simplicity. 
His  account  of  his  visit  to  two  Irishwomen  is  in  very 
good  keeping  : — 

Notions  do  differ.  Some  good  folk 
Are  to  the  poor  quite  rough  behaved  : 

Push  into  rooms,  hat  on,  and  cry — 

“  Well,  how’s  your  soul  ?  Friend,  are  you  saved  ?  *’ 
Attention  thus  they  hope  to  draw, 

By  sudden  pain  or  startling  noise  ; 

As  pedlars  shout  to  puff  their  wares. 

Or  teachers  lash  their  careless  boys. 

But  I  have  always  liked  to  act 
On  “  Do  as  you’d  be  done  by  ”  rule. 

And  show  the  manners  that  I  learned 
4t  my  dear  native  Berkshire  school. 

Well,  at  the  opening  door  I  paused, 

Stood  still  and  just  put  in  my  chin. 

Took  off  my  hat,  half  bowed,  and  said— 

“  Good  afternoon.  May  I  come  in  ?  ” 

4n  inner  porch  I  then  perceived ; 

The  door  that  moment  open  burst. 

Out  rushed  two  angry  Irish  wives. 

And  shook  their  fists,  and  raged  and  cursed. 

“  Off  with  you,  dirty  Protestant ! 

You  beast !  you  devil !  get  away.” 

'I  cannot  write  their  curious  brogue, 

But  tell  the  things  they  meant  to  say.) 

On  hearing  this  I  breathed  a  prayer — 

Which  helps  one  much,  and  much  protects — 

“  I’m  not  a  Protestant,”  I  said, 

“  All  Christians  don’t  belong  to  sects.” 

“  You’re  not  a  Christian,  sure,  at  all ; 

You’re  one  that  mocks  God’s  mother  mild.” 

“  Blest  above  women  she,” — says  I. 

I  smiled,  and  then  the  women  smiled. 

This  kind  of  wide-mouthed  Irish  folk. 

Change  like  a  swallow  in  its  flight;  ! 

One,  two — they  want  to  shed  your  blood, 

Three,  four — they’re  friendly  and  polite. 

j  ,i{iugob^;oaulBv  od-i  ,eir)oqeit 

-  They  Really  «»aite  wdirdHit 'rU  lo 

■  They  hungei^  for  the  fWod  of  ^Li W'f **  ’^<pi‘)00  ,diioi 
J  ,  itNazc  woekdMir  j«al  vaa  ju^ttlie'Bsme^niiij  ii  A  uofrii  ) 

Uiiqc.  The  W,  fh^  chased  1*0. knife.., txf  on  ban 
'  • '  The  priest,  of  course,  had  tome  meanwhile,  1  lA  ji'i^horn 
And  heavy  threats  upon  them  laid  ^  ^ 

I  owe  no  pudge ;  as  one  might  say,  , 

He  did  it  in  the  way  of  trade.  ' 

But  still  when  people  take  to  hunt 
A  missionary  down  the  street. 

Then  at  their  door — in  Scripture  phrase — 

He  shakes  the  dust  from  off  his  feet. 

This  episode  will  give  some  idea  of  the  sort  of  “  inci¬ 
dents  ”  that  are  to  be  fonnd  in  ‘  Jonas  Fisher.*  When 
the  missionary  has  fully  developed  his  character  in  his 
conversations  with  his  patron,  Mr.  Grace,  to  whom  he 
acts  as  a  kind  of  Boswell,  holding  up  a  dark  background 
of  Evangelical  prejudice  to  set  off  the  Broad  Church 
light  of  his  hero,  and  when  he  presents  ns  with  a  sketch 
of  his  outer  man,  meek  and  self-distrustful  in  bearing, 
clad  in  glossy  black  clothes,  which  in  some  places  stick 
to  him  like  plaster,  and  in  others  hang  upon  him  as  on 


I  and  realisable  type.  Mr.  Grace  is  simply  a  somewhat 
nebulous  “  muscular  Christian,”  with  plenty  of  money, 
and  that  passionate  desire  for  calling  a  spade  a  spade 
which  is  often  combined  with  a  foolish  intolerance  of 
every  other  mode  of  expression.  The  particular  form 
of  intellectual  pride  that  besets  him  is  a  vehement  belief 
that  his  own  tastes  are  the  supreme  gauge  of  what  is 
manly,  and  that  everything  which  he  disapproves  of  is 
effeminate  and  contemptible.  Though  strongly  com¬ 
mitted  to  Mr.  Grace  as  an  ideal  of  what  a  man  ought  to 
be  in  these  degenerate  days,  the  author,  it  must  bo 
allowed,  does  keep  up  a  certain  ^pearance  of  dramatic 
impartiality  by  allowing  Mr.  Grace’s  enthusiasm  to 
carry  him  occasionally  too  far  and  expose  him  to  tho 
correction  of  the  faithful  Jonas.  Thus  “  Jonas”  clearly 
“  has  ”  his  master  in  the  following  verses 

“  French  polish  for  old  British  o»ik ! 

Each  tradesman  now  brisks  up  his  soul, 

Competes  at  Shows,  and  pants  to  stick 
A  riband  in  his  button-hole.” 

“  Well,  Sir,  why  not  ?  ”  said  I.  “  Tho  man 
Who  makes  a  pair  of  punts  for  fame, 

Deserves  reward  far  more  than  ho 
Who  runs  his  bayonet  through  the  same.” 

Such  little  passes  give  a  certain  liveliness  and  reality  to 
the  otherwise  one-sided  dialogues  in  which  Mr.  Grace 
expounds  his  views  on  such  social  subjects  as  we  have 
mentioned.  Those  views  are  not  in  themselves  suffi¬ 
ciently  removed  from  commonplace,  either  in  matter  or 
in  form,  to  call  for  much  remark.  His  Indignant  censure 
of  the  Church  for  its  action  regarding  deceased  wife’s 
sister  is  a  fair  sample  of  his  gospel,  and  his  manner  of 
preaching  it —  t 

“  Although  no  Churchman,  Sir,”  said  I, 

“  I  hope  ill  chance  may  ne’er  displace 
The  English  Church.  I  love  her,  Sir.”  •  ‘  •  'lOqqriH 
“And  so  do  I,”  said  Mr.  Grace,  •»  lOiiqiifi/nau 

“  And  therefore  I  would  have  her  rest  .ooliiv 
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*  0  bisson  bigot,  cease  your  cant.'  *  *  a'lqqa 

;  ^  ^  ’  Tn  sacred  law,  who  bolts  a  midge 

'  As  well  might  bolt  an  elephant : 

“  *  And  if.|in  secret,  to  devour 
A  Paul-banned  mag^t  you  agree, 

Forbear  the  Pharisaic  cry, 

“  Nought  common  or  unclean  for  me  !  ” 

“  ‘  Forbear,  likewise,  to  gull  the  land 
With  threats  of  Heaven’s  avenging  rod. 

If  once  it  cease  to  keep  intact 
Half  of^a  so-called  law  of  God.’ 

“  Oh  for  a  Samson  strength  to  ban 
Such  liars !  I  would  rather  greet 
A  devil  hissing- hot  from  Hell, 

Than  a  religious  hypocrite !  ” 

“  Oh  hush,”  said  I ;  “  that  sort  of  talk 
All  Christians  must  consider  wrong.” 

“  I  stand  rebuked,”  said  Mr.  Grace, 

“  My  language  was  a  trifie  strong.” 

In  the  case  of  what  he  calls  “Parisian  art,”  which 
Mr.  Grace,  in  common  with  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan,  most 
fervently  hates,  his  vehemence  is  less  well  directed.  ^Mr. 
Grace  mentions  no  names,  but  if,  as  is  probable,  his 
reference  is  to  what  is  sometimes  called  the  Rossctti- 
Swinburnian  school,  he  ought  to  be  told  that  it  is  not 
becoming  in  one  poet  to  try  to  raise  a  public  prejudice 
against  some  of  his  brethren  because  their  productions 
are  as  distasteful  to  him  from  a  moral  point  of  view  as 
they  certainly  are,  judged  by  artistic  standards,  above 
his  powers.  He  probably  believes  that  the  objects  of 
his  censure  have  an  immoral  tendency;  and  if  so,  it 
would  be  unfair  to  deprive  him  merely  because  ho  is 
also  a  poet  of  his  citizen’s  right  of  protest.  But  he 
ought  to  remember  that  impartial  spectators  take  a 
different  view,  and  refuse  to  admit  that  there  is  any 
immoral  motive  in  the  works  which  are  to  him  so  objec¬ 
tionable.  If  men,  who  do  not  come  under  the  spell  of 
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have  been  really  kind  to  have  given  us  a  Bradshaw’s 
Guide  to  the  principal  stations  in  the  book.  But  there 
is  not  even  any  heading  to  the  chapters,  for  our  direction. 
We  are  allow^  at  the  beginning  a  brief  glimpse  of  the 
old  Squire,  upon  whose  legacy  the  main  foundation  of 
the  story  rests  ;  but  the  real  hero  is  his  son  and  heir, 
Scot  Monk  ton,  who  is  introduced  to  us  as  young  and 
handsome,  and  “  with  hair  almost  the  colour  of  the 
old  bronze  velvet  cushions  ”  upon  which  he  is  wont  to 
recline  as  he  rehearses  his  favourite  airs  on  a  silver 
comet.  There  are  marble  steps  to  the  door  of  his  house ; 
picture  galleries,  containing  priceless  works  of  art ; 
vast  suites  of  lofty  rooms,  luxurious  meals,  a  retinue 
of  many  servants,  and  the  usual  splendour  with 
which  a  lively  imagination  can  so  readily  sur¬ 
round  us.  The  high-bred  calm  and  repose 
which  all  this  wealth  is  supposed  to  engender 
is  one  day  unpleasantly  disturbed  by  the  arrival 
of  one  Monsieur  Philippe  Sourdet,  a  Frenchman,  who 
asks  leave  to  be  allowed  to  visit  the  picture  gallery, 
bringing  a  note  of  introduction  from  a  cousin  of  the 
Squire’s.  Scot’s  keen  eye  detects  at  a  glance  that  this 
man  is  not  a  gentleman,  but  his  “  innate  courtesy  ”  leads 
him  to  show  Sourdet  all  his  family  portraits  himself,  and 
also  to  invite  him  to  join  the  “  mid-day  meal  ”  in  the 
dining-room  at  Kingswood,  which,  we  are  told,  was  “a 
scene  of  luxury  and  pomp  which  caused  the  Frenchman 
a  feeling  oddly  compounded  of  both  envy  and  self- 
gratulation  ;  and  minute  after  minute  his  manner  grew 
more  painfully  obsequious,  while  the  well-trained  ser¬ 
vants  wondered  curiously  why  this  strange  man  had  not 
been  left  to  lunch  alone.”  Why,  indeed  ?  Monsieur 
Sourdet  professes  to  hold  a  family  secret,  which  he 
wishes  to  sell  before  revealing  it  for  10,000Z.,  and 
as  Scot  refuses  with  manly  scorn  to  have  any 
dealings  with  him,  he  becomes  the  hete  noire 
of  the  family,  in  conjunction  with  a  detected  poacher 
who  owes  the  Squire  a  grudge.  The  hero’s  obstinacy 
is  overstrained,  but  the  more  commonplace  charac¬ 
ters  aro  pleasantly  drawn.  Miss  Hay  succeeds  much 
better  with  her  well-conducted  people  than  with  her 
villains.  Aunt  Michal,  for  instance,  is  often  rather 
amusing.  Kenneth,  the  fevered  poet  and  play- writer, 
though  an  improbable  character,  is  interesting  some¬ 
times,  and  well  conceived ;  whilst  the  little  heroine, 
Doris  Egerton,  is  really  very  pleasant  and  natural,  with 
her  flowers  and  her  two  attachments ;  though  we  must 
protest  against  two  sets  of  love-scenes,  with  the  same 
interchange  of  affectionate  epithets,  from  the  same 
heroine  to  her  two  successive  lovers. 

There  is  material  enough  for  two  or  three  ordinary 
novels  in  these  three  volumes.  The  first  plot  gives  us 
the  mystery  of  the  Frenchman  and  the  family  secret. 
The  second,  the  story  of  the  real  heir  to  the  estate 
and  of  his  little  boy  Willy,  who  is,  on  the  whole, 
very  prettily  described,  though  quite  an  impossible 
child  in  real  life.  Then  there  are  some  country  neigh¬ 
bours,  a  Mr.  and  Miss  Chamberlain,  who  have  also  a 
mystery,  which  does  not  appear  to  us  to  have  the 
slightest  bearing  upon  the  rest  of  the  story,  but  to  be 
thrown  in  by  the  way,  as  an  evidence  of  superfluous 
force ;  this  is  surely  wanton  waste,  for  the  author  could 
easily  have  woven  another  three- volume  novel  out  of 
this  mere  episode.  There  is  also  a  family  of  Leveys  who 
do  not  seem  to  have  any  business  at  all,  and  are  only  in 
the  way,  but  whose  income,  house,  dress,  habits,  and 
conversation  are  given  us  from  time  to  time  with  un¬ 
flinching  perseverance  throughout  the  book.  In  spite, 
however,  of  many  drawbacks,  there  are  stirring  in¬ 
cidents  well  described ;  a  railway  accident,  a  storm,  a 
fire,  and  very  many  more.  Miss  Hay  possesses  remark¬ 
able  fertility  of  invention,  and  crowded  and  entangled 
as  it  is,  ‘  The  Squire’s  Legacy  ’  is  better  worth  reading 
than  three-fourths  of  the  novels  which  we  are  expected 
to  order ;  the  tone  of  the  book  is  high-minded  through¬ 
out,  and  however  improbable  some  of  the  characters 
may  be,  there  is  no  “  trail  of  the  serpent  over  them  all,” 
but  an  artless  and  genuine  belief  in  the  triumph  of 
goodness  sooner  or  later,  which  is  refreshing  in  an  age 
of  scepticism. 


their  legitimate  influence,  make  food  of  them  for  their 
own  prurient  imaginations,  the  same  may  be  said  of  Mr. 
Buchanan’s  and  Mr.  Grace’s  “  manly  voluptuousness,” 
and  said,  too,  with  more  truth.  By  what  hallucination 
Mr.  Grace  is  brought  to  believe  that  the  moral  law 
that .  forbids  Mr.  liossctti  or  Mr.  Swinburne  to  carry 
out  their  ideals  of  art,  permits  him  to  draw  such  pic¬ 
tures  as  the  following  ideal  of  “  a  pretty  woman,”  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive : — 

“  A  pretty  woman,” 'answered  he, 

“Is  quite  within  the  scope  of  some. 

While  others  to  that  point  of  art 
Have  neither  power  nor  wish  to  come. 

“  But  nobleness-in-beauty — nay  ! 

In  female  form  their  utmost  boast 
Is,  pink  and  pulpy  round  of  flesh. 

Or  skin-and-bony  square  of  ghost. 

“  Of  fantasies  with  which  the  fiend 
Our  island-art  has  lately  blest, 

That  cnize  that  lankness  is  the  type 
For  womanhood,  I  most  detest. 

“No  weasel  slim  to  slip  through  holes 
Is. woman  in  God’s  primal  plan. 

But  a  broad  bounteous  flexile  mould 
For  framing  noble  forms  of  man. 

“  Such  was  each  queenly  Teuton  wife. 

Alike  in  peace  and  warfare  great. 

With  grand  blue  eyes  and  vast  white  arms, 

A  prophetess,  a  warrior’s  mate.” 

Any  attractive  picture  of  any  object  of  desire,  from  a 
bright  new  sovereign  or  a  prize  ox  upwards,  would  be 
condemned  by  moralists  of  Mr.  Grace’s  school,  and  if 
his  practice  were  judged  by  his  own  precepts,  he  himself 
would  be  one  of  the  first  to  be  made  an  example  of. 
There  is  no  reasonable  halting-place  between  those 
precepts  and  Plato’s  absolute  banishment  of  the  poets. 


THE  SQUIRE’S  LEGACY. 

The  Squire's  Legacy.  By  Mary  Cecil  Hay,  Author  of  ‘  Old 
Myddolton’s  Money,’  ‘  Victor  and  Vanquished,’  &c.,  &c. 
London  :  Hurst  and  Blackett. 

The  first  novel  by  a  young  writer  is  like  the  maiden 
speech  of  a  new  Member,  to  which  the  House  is  bound 
to  listen  with  an  indulgent  ear.  It  is  not  on  the  watch 
to  mark  what  is  done  amiss  ;  and  whatever  germs  of 
merit  may  appear  will  be  welcomed  ns  an  earnest  of 
better  things  to  come.  But  when  the  new  Member 
rises  a  secoud  and  a  third  time,  ho  must  expect  to  bo 
judged  with  a  stricter  impartiality.  The  prestige  of 
novelty  is  over,  he  has  taken  his  place  in  the  ranks,  and 
then,  if  ho  fails  time  after  time  to  catch  the  Speaker’s 
eye,  or  if  having  obtained  a  hearing  he  has  to  encounter 
signs  of  impatience  instead  of  courteous  attention,  or, 
worse  than  all,  to  waste  his  words  on  empty  benches, 
it  is  but  the  fair  fortune  of  war.  If  ‘  The  Squire’s 
Legacy  ’  had  been  a  first  attempt  we  should  have  said 
that  it  contained  much  promise  for  the  future,  for  it  is 
not  by  any  means  without  merit.  But  on  turning  to 
the  title-page  we  find  the  author  is  not  unknown  to  the 

Sublic — she  has  already  written  ‘  Old  Myddelton’s 
loney,’  ‘Victor  and  Vanquished,’  followed  by  two 
et  ccsteras.  This  is  as  decisive  as  the  antecedents  of  a 
prisoner  when  brought  before  the  police  magistrate. 
The  sentence  mu.st  in  common  fairness  be  proportionate 
to  the  number  of  previous  convictions.  \Ve  aro  not 
now  dealing  with  an  untried  author,  but  with  one  who 
has  had  the  training  and  experience  of  two  or  three 
earlier  stories,  and  who  cannot  therefore  present  a 
previously  blank  sheet  to  disarm  criticism.  j 

Now  there  is  this  peculiarity  in  the  work  before  us —  | 
that  there  is  too  much  plot  in  it.  This  is,  at  all  events,  an  | 
original  fault ;  for  most  novelists  cry  out  in  despair  over 
the  difficulty  of  finding  any  sort  of  prop  on  which  to  hang 
their  fancies  and  their  characters.  Jkliss  IVIary  Cecil 
}Iay,  however,  has  a  speciality  for  plots,  so  that  they 
crop  up  on  all  sides,  and  get  entangled  one  within 
another.  Therefore,  whether  we  admit  that  the  story 
is  well  conceived  or  not,  it  certainly  does  possess  that 
unusual  feature  of  a  substratum  which  so  many  novels 
are  without.  There  is  so  much  mystery,  so  many 
characters,  and  so  much  complication,  tliat  it  would 
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VICTORIAN  POETS. 

Victorian  Poets.  By  Edmund  aar^nce  Stedman. 

Chatto  and  Windus. 

We  are  at  a  loss  to  understand  for  what  particular 
class  of  readers  this  bulky  and  handsome  volume  was 
designed.  Not  certainly  for  the  general  English  public, 
for  they  read  their  Tennyson  and  are  satisfied ;  not  for 
the  American  public,  else  a  Boston  and  not  a  London 
house  would  bring  it  out ;  not  for  students  of  poetry, 
for  they  already  know  the  poets  they  choose  to  be  aware 
of  by  heart,  and  have  formed  independent  judgments  of 
their  relative  merits ;  not  for  the  greater  poets  them¬ 
selves,  the  exalted  half-dozen  who  have  each  a  chapter 
dedicated  to  himself,  for  they  will  each  read  the  pages 
that  belong  to  them  individually  with  disappointment 
and  those  that  belong  to  the  others  with  indifference. 
It  is  plain,  then,  that  the  chief  readers  of  Mr.  Stedman’s 
work  will  be  the  minor  poets  and  their  relatives. 

In  writing  a  book  exclusively  for  the  minor  poets,  Mr. 
Stedman  has  done  a  daring  deed,  and  it  is  well  for  him, 
on  the  whole,  that  the  Atlantic  divides  him  from  the 
just  anger  of  his  readers.  In  the  innocence  of  his 
heart  it.  may  be  that  he  fondly  expects  that  all  the 
ninety-odd  living  persons  whom  he  celebrates  as  “  The 
General  Choir  ”  will  fall  about  his  knees  with  blithe 
expressions  of  joyful  gratitude  for  the  eminence 
thus  given  to  their  names  and  works.  It  may  be 
so  ;  we  will  indulge  the  sanguine  hope  that  none  of  the 
ninety  may  be  cross  at  finding  themselves  in  such  strange 
company  ;  that  Mr.  D.  G.  Rossetti,  Mr.  William  Morris, 
and  Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  may  be  severally  soothed  and 
gratified  at  finding  themselves  treated,  as  it  were,  in  a 
bunch,  the  three  at  once ;  that  Miss  Dora  Greenwell, 
finding  herself  omitted  altogether,  may  not  be  tempted 
to  chuckle  in  a  spirit  of  un-Christian  triumph  over  Miss 
Ingelow,  Miss  Proctor,  Miss  Rossetti,  and  Airs.  Webster, 
who  share  between  them  one  page  and  a-half  out  of  441. 
These  names,  however,  are  all  of  them  familiar  alike  to 
students  and  the  public,  and  it  matters  very  little  to  any 
of  them  whether  Air.  Stedman  pats  them  on  the  back 
or  passes  them  w’ith  a  sneer.  The  question  becomes 
a  more  burning  one  when  we  reach  lower  down.  In 
mentioning  more  than  ninety  living  English  verse- 
writers,  it  is  obvious  that  the  author  must  have  ex¬ 
amined  his  ground  with  microscopic  care,  and  he  has 
certainly  brought  to  light  some  curious  and  unfamiliar 
little  forms.  We  should  run  the  risk  of  wounding 
those  whom  wo  wish  to  retain  among  our  public  friends 
if  we  took  Air.  Stedman  more  pointedly  to  task  in 
this  respect.  With  a  pedantic  desire  of  showing  him¬ 
self  familiar  with  all  the  features  of  our  modern  poetic 
literature,  ho  has  strained  at  every  gnat  that  has 
hummed  in  tolerable  verso  since  1835,  and  he  has 
managed  to  include  no  less  than  135  names.  Amid  all 
this  plethora  of  the  infusorial,  his  list  is  not  yet  complete. 
Not  to  speak  of  one  or  two  more  or  less  remarkable 
books  published  since  1872,  which  presumably  have 
not  yet  reached  America,  wo  find  not  only  Dora 
Greenwell  omitted,  but  Alfred  Austin,  W.  W.  Story, 
Richard  Garnett,  and  the  aifthor  of  ‘  Songs  of  Two 
Worlds,’  names  which  ought  to  have  found  a  place  in 
“  The  General  Choir.”  The  apologist  of  Thomas  Wade 
and  Sarah  Flower  Adams,  too,  ought  not  to  have  for 


gotten  Stanyan  Biggs  and  Wells,  the  friends  of  Keats, 
and  author  of  ‘  Joseph  and  his  Brethren.’ 

If  we  have  spoken  flippantly  of  this  book  we  have 
done  so  generically,  not  specifically.  We  object,  not  so 
much  to  itself,  as  to  the  race  to  which  it  belongs.  We 
regard  it  as  a  gigantic  waste  of  labour  to  write  that 
which  competes  with,  but  can  never  supersede,  the 
labours  of  the  periodical  press.  For  a  great  number  of 
years  this  paper,  true  to  the  poetical  genius  that  pre¬ 
sided  over  its  birth,  has  never  failed  to  take  a  sym¬ 
pathetic,  and,  we  hope,  an  enlightened  view  of  the 
current  verse  of  the  day.  The  newspaper  to  which  Air. 
Leigh  Hunt,  Air.  Landor,  and  Air.  Swinburne  have  suc¬ 
cessively  contributed  some  of  their  most  characteristic 
thoughts  can  scarcely  be  accused  of  refusing  to  admit 
the  presence  of  new  lights  on  the  poetical  horizon.  Wo 
ftro  proud  to  see  that  Air.  Stedman  agrees  in  most 


instances  with  our  judgments,  and  says,  in  juster 
language  doubtless,  what  we  have  said  before  him. 
But  why,  we  would  ask,  is  ho  not  content  to  leave  this 
work  of  contemporary  criticism  to  us  and  to  our 
brethren  of  the  Press  ?  In  crystallising  his  critiques 
into  a  book  he  exposes  himself  to  a  disadvantage  which 
the  ma^zine  or  the  newspaper  escapes.  If  a  new  book 
is  published  by  a  poet  of  rising  fame  we  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  reviewing  it  by  itself;  wo  consider  its  inherent 
excellencies,  we  remark  on  the  advance  or  retrogression 
which  it  displays,  wo  attempt  to  award  it  a  place  in  the 
rank  of  its  author’s  works,  but  we  regard  it  always 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  book,  not  of  the  author. 
A  critic  like  Air.  Stedman  takes  quite  another,  and  a 
far  more  dangerous,  position.  Ho  attempts  to  classify 
the  works  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  author,  and 
to  set  this  fragment  of  a  pillar,  without  capital,  without 
base,  in  its  final  niche  in  the  Temple  of  Fame.  One 
poet,  he  tells  us,  is  lyrical  and  dramatic,  but  not  nar¬ 
rative,  and  he  expends  his  analytical  powers  to  show  us 
how  impossible  it  must  bo  for  this  writer  to  excel  in 
other  walks  of  his  art.  That  very  hour,  perhaps,  the 
poet  puts  the  finishing  strokes  to  an  epic  whoso  fame 
surpasses  all  his  previous  writing.  The  public  Press 
receives  the  new  poem  with  fervour  and  accepts  it  as  a 
fresh  development ;  while  the  book  contains  no  notice  of 
such  a  work  and  says,  perhaps,  that  its  production  would 
be  an  impossibility.  Straightway  and  for  ever,  this 
criticism  becomes  antiquated  and  useless. 

While  anticipating  for  Mr.  Stedman  no  better  fate 
than  befell  Mr.  Buxton  Forman  five  years  ago,  we 
frankly  confess  that  he  also  writes  agreeably  and  thought¬ 
fully.  When  he  is  not  discussing  any  individual  poet, 
but  discoursing  on  the  art  in  general,  his  thoughts  are 
often  suggestive  and  his  style  elegant.  Had  he  been 
content  to  write  of  the  dead,  or  of  those  whose  reputa¬ 
tions  are  fixed  and  formed,  he  might  take  a  fair  place 
among  the  critical  writers  of  the  day.  The  chapter  on 
Landor  lacks  nothing  in  enthusiasm,  affectionate  study, 
and  chivalric  zeal  for  a  neglected  genius,  and  if  we 
consider  it  not  all  that  could  bo  written  on  this  great 
theme,  it  is  because  we  are  never  tired  of  hoping  that 
Air.  Swinburne,  who  seems  to  have  inspired  and  in¬ 
structed  Air.  Stedman,  may  himself  one  day  supply  us 
with  an  exhaustive  study  of  Landor’s  writings.  But 
the  American  writer  speaks  most  warmly  when  he  has 
to  speak  about  “  the  inheritors  of  unfulfilled  renown.” 
His  analysis  of  Air.  Alatthew  Arnold  is  poor  and  cold, 
and  evidently  strains  to  say  something  Air.  Swinburne 
has  not  said.  On  Barry  Cornwall,  on  the  other  hand, 
ho  is  absolutely  eloquent,  and  greeta  the  old  minstrel 
who  has  just  left  us,  with  a  more  copious  homage  than, 
in  all  probability,  has  ever  yet  been  granted  him.  After 
this,  we  confess  that  we  find  little  in  the  book  that  is 
particularly  interesting.  The  best  of  it  is  the  compari¬ 
son  between  Theocritus  and  Tennyson,  an  old  thought, 
but  never  before  worked  out  to  such  fulness.  The 
younger  poets  are  very  poorly  analysed.  The  short 
passage  devoted  to  Air.  U.  G.  Rossetti  is  pale  and 
featureless  after  Air.  Swinburne’s  brilliant  study,  dull 
after  the  spiteful  and  amusing  strictures  of  “  Thomas 
Maitland.”  The  essay  on  Airs.  Browning  seems  to  us 
to  err  grievously  in  point  of  taste  in  dealing  with  private 
matters.  It  is  absurd  to  dismiss  so  impori-ant  a  poet  as 
Air.  W.  B.  Scott  in  five  lines ;  and  the  greatest  living 
poetess,  Aliss  C.  G.  Rossetti,  demanded,  not  a  quarter 
of  a  page,  but  a  whole  chapter. 

Air.  Stedrnan’s  book  is  interpenetrated  throughout  by 
a  very  liberal  and  friendly  spirit,  not  only  towards  the 
writers  whom  he  analyses,  but  also  towards  the  country 
which  ha&  produced  them.  If  he  insists,  now  and  then, 
after  praising  English  poetry,  on  the  excellence  of 
American  poetry  also,  it  is  never  done  in  a  gracelfess  or 
jealous  mood.  We  will  close  our  short  notice  of  his 
well-written,  but  in  our  opinion  useless  and  ill-advised 
book,  with  some  remarks  on  the  future  of  the  poetic  art 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon  race,  with  which  we  very  cordially 
agree. 

I  do  not  think  that  British  poetry  is  to  decline  with  the  loss  of 
Tennyson,  Arnold,  Browning,  and  tLe  rest.  There  is  no  cause  for 
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dejection,  none  for  discouragement,  as  to  the  imaginative  literature 
of  the  motherland.  The  sterility  in  question  is  not  symbolical  of 
the  over-ripening  of  the  historical  and  aged  British  nation  ;  but  is 
rather  the  afternoon  lethargy  and  fatigue  of  a  glorious  day — the 
product  of  a  critical,  scholarly  period  succeeding  a  period  of  unusual 
splendour,  and  soon  to  be  followed  by  a  new  cycle  of  lyrical  and 
dramatic  achievement ;  England,  the  mother  of  nations,  renews  her 
youth  from  her  children,  and  hereafter  will  not  be  unwilling  to 
receive  from  us  fresh,  sturdy,  and  vigorous  returns  for  the  gifts  we 
have  for  two  centuries  obtained  from  her  hands.  The  catholic 
thinker  derives  from  the  new-born  hope  and  liberty  of  our  own 
country  the  prediction  of  a  jubilant  and  measureless  art-revival,  in 
which  England  and  America  shall  lalx>ur,  hand  in  hand. 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  NEW  EDITIONS. 


Avcllng,  J.  H. — Memorials  of  Harvey.  (8vo,  pp.  27.)  J.  and  A.  Churchill,  li. 
Bain,  Alexander. — The  Emotions  and  the  Will.  Third  edition.  (8vo,  pp.  C04. ) 
Longmans  and  Co.  15<. 

Barker,  Mrs.  Sale.— Little  Wide-Awake.  (8vo,  pp.  380.)  G.  Routledgo  and 
^ns.  Oj. 

Bemroeo,  W. — Instructions  in  Fret-Cutting.  (8vo,  pp.  24.)  Bemrose  and  Sons. 

Is. 

Benson,  James  W.— Time  and  Time  Tellers.  (Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  189.)  R.  Hard- 
wlcke. 

Boyd,  Mark. — Social  Gleanings.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  340.)  Longmans.  lOi.  6d. 
Browning,  Robert. — The  Inn  Album.  (Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  211.)  Smith,  Elder  and 
Co.  6s. 

Bruce,  Charles. — Book  of  Adventure  and  Peril.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  600.)  W.  P. 
Nimmo.  6s. 

Bruce,  CTiarles. — The  Book  of  Noble  Englishwomen.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  608.)  W. 
P.  Nimmo.  6s. 

Campbell-Moclachlan.  A.  N. — William  Augustus,  Duke  of  Cumberland.  (8vo, 
pp.  360.)  H.  H.  King.  15s. 

Casque  and  Cowl. — (Crown  8vo,  pp.  442.)  Tinsley  Brothers. 

Chatterbox. — (4to,  pp.  412.)  W.  W.  Gardner.  3s. 

Cliristian  Epoch  Second.— (Crown  8vo,  pp.  216.)  Caxton  Printing  Works.  3s. 
Eunls,  Jacob. — The  Origin  of  the  Stars.  (Crown  8to,  pp.  394.)  Trlibner  and 
Co. 

Enropa’s  Pate.— (Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  31.)  Griffith  and  Farran.  6(1. 

Explorers,  English.— (Crown  8vo,  pp.  689.)  W.  P.  Nimmo.  6s. 

Fisher,  Joseph. — The  History  of  Landholding  in  England.  (8vo,  pp.  96.) 
Longmans  and  Co.  3s. 

Golden  Harp  Album.— (Crown  8vo,  pp.  390.)  G.  Routle«lge  and  Sons.  8s.  6d. 
Henry,  Mitchell.— The  Financial  and  Economical  Condition  of  England.  (8vo, 
pp.  82.)  Dublin  :  McGlashan  and  Gill.  6d. 
nerl»ert.  David. — Great  Historical  Mutinies.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  007.)  W.  P. 
Nimmo.  6s. 


Mason,  James.— The  Great  Triumphs  of  Great  Men.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  608.) 
W.  P.  Nimmo.  6s. 


MINOR  NOTICES. 


lie  by  no  means  professes  to  supersede  the  need  of  an  oral 
teacher,  and  make  every  man  his  own  **  coach  ”  and  absolute 
master  of  his  instrument  in  a  given  number  of  lessons ;  but  the 
most  accomplished  of  “  coaches  ”  may  derive  much  help  from 
Mr.  Woodgate’s  clearly  written  and  cleverly  illustrated  in¬ 
structions.  Even  if  there  were  no  practical  use  in  such  a 
book,  which  we  are  very  far  from  saying,  it  would  be  a  plea¬ 
sure  to  read  for  anybody  who  had  ever  handled  an  oar,  from 
the  perfection  of  its  analysis  of  all  the  movements  of  limb  and 
body  necessary  for  getting  a  boat  through  the  water.  Mr. 
Woodgate  treats  rowing  as  a  reasoned  art,  fortifying  his  prac¬ 
tical  knowledge  by  basing  it  upon  the  mechanics  of  the 
human  body.  The  value  of  “  square  shoulders,”  “  straight 
swing,”  elastic  recovery,”  absence  of  “  doubling-up  ”  at  the 
“  finish,”  and  of  “  hang,”  and  of  ”  bucket,”  is  proved  by  a  most 
delicate  analysis  of  these  several  perfections,  and  they  are  all 
subsumed  with  much  skill  under  the  great  principle  of  the 
economy  of  force.  Mr.  Woodgate’s  little  book  is  a  most 
scientific  as  well  as  a  most  practical  treatise.  It  ought 
to  prove  invaluable  to  the  descriptive  correspondent  as 
well  as  to  the  aspiring  “  conch.”  Any  adventurer  who 
should  ffo  to  Putney  during  the  races  with  Mr.  Woodgate’s 
book  in  nis  pocket,  might  attain  ait  one  bound  to  very  high 
authority  on  the  question  of  good  “  form.”  Mr.  Mortimer 
Collins  should  read  it  to  disabuse  himself  of  the  illusion  that 
“  biceps  ”  is  all-important  to  a  master  of  the  oar.  One  most 
commendable  feature  in  Mr.  Woodgate’s  teaching  is  that  he  is 
not  as  absolute  as  cast-iron  in  his  rules ;  he  allows  for  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  human  configuration.  Many  people  will  be 
amazed  to  hear  that  a  man  may  row  with  a  back  as  round  as  a 
hog’s  and  yet  be  a  good  oar.  An  artificially  straight  back, 
says  Mr.  Woodgate,  is  one  of  the  delusions  of  the  day.  And 
he  argues  very  ingeniously  in  favour  of  this,  that  if  a  man 
from  the  make  of  his  body  cannot  keep  his  back  straight  at  the 
full  reach  forward,  the  result  of  its  being  straighter  at  one 
time  than  at  another  is  that  a  separate  swing  is  made  during 
the  stroke  from  that  point  where  the  bend  takes  place  to 
straighten  it,  and  thus  force  is  thrown  away  and  spent  in 
vain.  Mr.  Woodgate’s  compact  and  clearly  written  treatise 
may  be  commended  alike  to  oarsmen  and  to  spectators  of  races. 


HitrginH,  M.  J.— Essays  on  Social  Subjects.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  252.)  Smith,  Elder 
and  Co.  9<. 


Ho|)e,  A.  R.— The  Holiday  Task.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  127.)  W.  P.  Nimmo.  Is. 
India,  Map  of.— E.  Btanfonl.  1«. 

Jarvis,  John  W.— The  Glyptic.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  108.)  J.  Russell  Smith.  2s.  Gd. 
Jolly,  William.— Physical  Educatioa  in  Common  Schools.  (8vo,  pp.  21.)  Edin¬ 
burgh  :  T.  Laurie.  London:  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  li. 

Leonard,  W.  A. — Hindu  Thoughts,  and  other  Essays.  (Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  109.) 

Glasgow :  J.  8.  Marr  and  Son.  London  :  Simpkin,  Marshall,  and  Co.  2s. 
Loftns,  Charles.— My  Youth  by  Sea  and  Land.  (2  vols.,  pp.  826,  290.)  Hurst 
and  Blackett.  21s. 

Macmillan,  Hugh.— Our  Lord's  Three  Raisings  from  the  Dead.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  838.)  Glasgow  :  J.  Maclehose.  Loudon  :  Macmillan  and  Co.  6s. 
Mason,  James.— The  Book  for  Every  Day.  (CJrown  8vo,  pp.  608.)  W.  P. 
Nimmo.  6«. 


Milne,  David. — German  Grammar.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  260.)  Longmans  and  Co. 
3«.  6<f. 


Moncrieff,  A.  R.  Hope.— Famous  Historical  Scenes.  (Crown  8vo,  pp.  600.)  W. 
P.  Nimmo.  6«. 

Morgan,  Aaron  A. — The  Mind  of  Shakespeare.  Illustrated.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  360.)  G.  Routleilgo  and  Sons.  Si.  6d. 

Murison,  A.  F.— First  Work  in  English.  (Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  352.)  Longmans 
and  Co.  Si.  6<i 

Nasmith,  David.— The  Institutes  of  English  Private  Law.  2  vols.  (Crown  8vo, 
pp.  302, 347.)  Butterworths.  21i. 

tluseley.  Sir  F.  A.  G.—  Musical  P’orm.  (4to,  pp.  149.)  London  :  Macmillan  and 
Co.  Oxford :  Clarendon  Press.  lOi. 

Palmer,  Ellon. — The  Fishermen  of  Galilee.  (Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  160.)  VV.  P. 
Nimmo.  li.  6<i. 

Smiles,  Samuel. — Thrift.  (Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  884.)  John  Murray.  6i. 

Smith,  George. — The  Chaldean  Account  of  Genesis.  (8vo,  pp.  318.)  Low  and 
Co.  16i. 

Sopwitb.  J.— Geological  Models.  (Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  376.)  R.  J.  Mitchell.  2i. 

Sunday.— (4to,  pp.  412.)  W.  W.  Gardner.  3i. 

Bmmyland  Stories.— (Fcp.  8vo,  pp.  155.)  H.  S.  King  and  Co.  3s.  6d. 

Stowe,  Mrs.  U.  B. — The  Pearl  of  Orr’s  Island.  New  Edition.  (Fcp.  8vo, 
pp.  352.)  Low  and  Co.  li. 


Parliamentary  Buff  Book  for  1876.  By  T.  N.  Roberta. 
(Effingham  Wilson.) — The  compiler  of  this  most  curious  col¬ 
lection  of  figures,  in  which  we  find  a  record  of  all  the  divi- 
fions  of  last  Session,  with  the  numbers  on  .both  sides,  and 
behold  set  down  against  each  Member’s  name  all  the  divisions 
in  which  he  took  part,  disclaims  any  inquisitorial  intention. 
It  was  not  his  object  to  supply  constituencies  with  a  ready 
means  of  checking  the  attendances  of  their  representatives ;  his 
only  object,  he  protests,  was  to  enable  anyone  referring  to 
its  pages  to  ascertain  instantly  whether  a  Member  voted  or 
not  on  any  particular  question,’’ and,  he  adds,  “  it  must  be  ob¬ 
vious  that  in  the  absence  of  the  ‘  Parliamentary  Buff  Book,’ 
after  the  lapse  of  years,  this  would  be  a  question  most  difficult 
to  answer  satisfactorily.”  lie  in  effect  saves  all  curious  in¬ 
quirers,  with  or  without  legitimate  curiositv,  the  trouble  of 
searching  through  division  lists.  Thus,  Ur.  Ikenealy’s  consti¬ 
tuents  can  measure  at  a  glance  the  height  of  his  contempt  for 
the  Supreme  Assembly  in  the  fact  that  he  was  present  only  at 
21  out  of  244  divisions  which  occurred  after  his  election.  The 
average  attendance  this  Session,  strange  to  say,  is  larger  than 
it  has  ever  been  since  the  ‘  Buff  Book  ’  began  to  be  published ; 
the  aggregate  number  of  votes  is  actually  a  third  more  than  it 
was  in  1869.  This  says  much  for  the  superior  attractiveness 
of  light  labours  for  our  legislators : — 

A  neat  repast  shall  feast  them,  light  and  choice, 

Of  Attic  taste. 


First  Steps  to  Greek  Prose  Compositiotif  by  Blomfield  Jack- 
son,  M.A.  ^Macmillan  and  Co.),  is  a  little  book  of  about  a 
hundred  pages,  which  has  been  carefully  revised  by  Evelyn 
Abbott,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxford ;  one  of  its 
appendices  has  been  supplied  by  the  llev.  R.  Morris,  M.A, 
LL.D. ;  and  important  suggestions  have  bean  made  concerning 


Gars  and  Sculls^  and  How  to  Use  them.  By  W.  B.  Woodgate. 
(G.  Bell  and  Sons). — The  fact  that  only  two  boating-men 
before  Mr.  Woodgate  have  sought  to  preserve  their  aquatic 
wisdom  for  posterity,  neither  of  them  being  of  first-rate  emi¬ 
nence  on  the  water,  would  be  surprising  if  it  were  not  the  case 
that  skill  in  the  use  of  the  oar  or  the  scull  is  not  always  com¬ 
bined  with  skill  in  the  use  of  the  pen.  Mr.  Woodgate  has  not 
only  achieved  much  renown  on  the  Isis  and  the  Thames,  both 
as  an  oar  and  as  a  coach,  but  has  also  proved  himself  capable 
of  putting  down  in  writing  the  fruits  of  his  experience.  His 
book  has  all  the  charm  belonging  to  the  work  of  a  man  who 
knows  his  subject  thoroughly,  and  can  write  about  it  clearly. 


LL.D. ;  and  important  suggestions  have  bean  made  concerning 
it  to  the  author  by  the  Rev.  G.  F.  Maclear,  D.D.,  Head 
Master  of  King’s  College  School :  hence  it  is  only  natural  to 
suppose  that  it  is  a  perfect  little  gem  of  a  book  ;  yet  we  come 
across  such  things  as  rv-^o-pai.  The  exercises  are  carefully 
arranged  according  to  subjects ;  it  is  not  stated  in  the  preface 
or  elsewhere  what  grammar  should  be  used,  but  from  internal 
evidence  we  should  suppose  that  Mr.  Jackson  is  of  the  old 
school  which  has  done  so  much  to  bring  the  early  study  of 
classics  into  disrepute.  The  doubtful  vowels  receive  no  dis¬ 
tinctive  marks  either  in  the  text  or  in  the  vocabulary ;  but,  as 
some  compensation  for  this,  a  fair  amount  of  attention  is 
bestowed  upon  English  words  derived  from  the  Greek  and 
upon  Grimm’s  Law.  The  publishers  have  done  their  best  to 
make  the  book  both  handy  and  attractive,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  but  that  it  will  receive  extensive  patronage — the  happy 
fate  of  so  many  classical  school-books  of  decidedly  inferior 
quality. 
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MADAME  ES8IP0FF’s  PIANOFORTE  RECITAL. 

A  pianoforte  recital  is  essentially  an  artistic  tour  deforce. 
It  is  a  difficult  thing  for  a  single  artist  to  engage  the  interest 
of  an  audience  for  an  hour  or  more,  particularly  with  an 
instrument  so  colourless  as  the  pianoforte.  Most  pianists 
make  a  point  of  illustrating  all  the  different  schools  of  piano¬ 
forte  music,  from  Scarlatti  down  to  Liszt  and  his  disciples,  in 
order  to  prove  universality  of  reproductive  power.  Mdme. 
Lssipoff,  on  this  occasion,  differed  from  the  ordinary  custom  j 
her  programme  was  confined  to  the  present  century,  and  con¬ 
sisted,  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  opening  piece,  of  so- 
called  pieces  de  salon  in  the  best  sense  of  that  word.  Never¬ 
theless  she  succeeded  in  eliciting  sims  of  enthusiastic 
approbation  from  a  numerous  audience  vffiose  attention  never 
flagged  for  a  moment.  No  stronger  proof  of  the  lady’s  talent 
could  be  desired.  The  minor  pieces  alluded  to  were  chosen 
from  the  works  of  Schubert,  Schumann,  Chopin,  Field,  Liszt, 
Kaff  and  Leschetizky.  In  all  these  Mdme.  Essipoff’s  un¬ 
equalled  charm  and  grace  of  style  appeared  to  lullest  advan¬ 
tage.  ^  The  piquancy  of  her  rhythmical  phrasing  we  admired 
most  in  Chopin’s  “  Barcarolle,”  while  the  rendering  of  Liszt’s 
“  Waldesrnuschen  ”  was  replete  with  the  tenderest  grace  of 
poetry.  The  technical  difficulties  abounding  in  this  and  most 
of  the  other  compositions  were  overcome  with  unvarying 
success. 

It  is  with  some  reluctance  that  we  mention  the  perform¬ 
ance  by  Mdme.  Essipoff  of  Beethoven’s  Sonata  in  A  Flat, 
Op.  110,  one  of  the  grandest  and  at  the  same  time  most  intri¬ 
cate  works  of  that  master’s  third  period.  Greatly  as  we  were 
pleased  with  many  features  of  Mdme.  Essipoff’s  reading,  we 
cannot,  as  a  whole,  acknowledge  her  performance  as  a  fully 
adequate  rendering  of  Beethoven’s  intentions.  We  do  not 
belong  to  the  purists  who  insist  on  the  adherence  to  acknow¬ 
ledged^  rule  and  tradition ;  our  regard  for  that  mainstay  of 
pedantic  tyranny,  the  metronome,  is  of  the  slightest  descrip¬ 
tion,  and  nowhere,  we  think,  ought  the  individual  bias  of  tne 
executant  be  allowed  a  fuller  sway  than  in  the  intensely 
dramatic  imaginings  of  Beethoven’s  later  compositions.  We 
are  prepared  to  approve  of  continual  modifications  of  the 
tempo  and  of  the  strongest  rhythmical  colouring ;  but  effects 
of  this  individual  kind  ought  always  to  be  commensurate  with 
the  simple  grandeur  of  the  original  conception ;  and  it  is 
in  this  respect  that  Mdme.  Essipoff  seems  to  fall  short 
occasionally  of  that  high  standard  of  excellence  which  her 
own  gift  makes  us  prone  to  apply.  Nuances  which  in  Chopin 
are  appropriate  and  beautiful,  appear,  to  say  the  least,  some¬ 
what  unnecessary  in  Beethoven,  and  the  breadth  of  his  melos 
does  not  require,  or  even  admit  of,  the  subtler  touches  in 
which  modern  virtuosi  excel.  We  hope  the  reader  will  not 
misinterpret  our  remarks.  It  is  far  from  our  intention  to  speak 
disparagingly  of  Mdme.  EssipoflT s  gift  as  a  pianist,  or  even  as 


outbreak  of  “  the  Fleshly  School  ”  ought  to  come  up  to  Mr. 
Robert  Buchanan’s  conceptions  of  manly  voluptuousness. 
This  dance  i«  the  most  striking  feature  in  the  piece,  but  it  is 
also  remarkable  for  the  exceedingly  graceful  acting  of  Miss 
Burville,  a  young  lady  whose  rare  delicacy  of  bearing  and  un¬ 
obtrusive  intensity  seem  to  point  her  out  as  capable  of  much 
better  things  than  rough  burlesque  acting.  She  has  more  of 
the  refinement  of  French  acting  than  what  we  are  accustomed 
to  on  this  side  of  the  Channel.  In  Fleur  de  Thi,  in  which  she 
plays  the  part  of  the  heroine,  she  has  more  scope  for  that 
quiet  archness  which  is  as  charming  as  it  is  rare ;  even  on  the 
French  stage  there  is  perhaps  no  actress  but  Mdlle.  Zelie  Theil 
who  has  so  much  of  that  particular  quality.  The  great  fault 
of  our  actresses,  and  it  is  a  wowing  fault,  and  unfortunately 
not  confined  to  its  more  legitimate  domain  of  burlesoue,  is  that 
they  are  constantly  making  eyes  at  the  audience ;  tney  under¬ 
stand  neither  the  charm  of  a  downcast  look,  nor  the  art  of 
appearing  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  the  spectator.  From 
this  fault  Miss  Burville  is  commendably  free,  and  it  is  a  great 
merit. 


STOCK  AND  SHARE  LIST. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quotations  for  the  principal 
Stocks  and  Shares,  with  the  rise  or  fall  since  this  day  week : — 


Cloeina 
Price* 
Nov.  26. 


Increase 


Consols,  for  delivery . 

„  for  the  account . 

New  and  Reduced  Three  per  Cents. 

India  Four  per  Cents . 

„  Five  per  Cents . 

Board  of  Works  Three  per  Cents.  . 
Bank  of  England  Stock  . 


Colonial  Government  Securities. 

Canada  Five  per  Cent.,  1903  . 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent. 

New  South  Wales  Five  per  Cent.,  1902 . 

New  Zealand  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent . 

South  Australian  Five  per  Cent . 

Victoria  Five  per  Cent . 

„  Four  per  Cent . 


Foreign  Stocks. 

Argentine  Six  per  Cent.,  1868 . . . 
Brazilian  Five  per  Cent.,  1871  . . 

,,  do.,  1875 . 

Chilian  Five  per  Cent.,  1878 . 

Egyptian  Seven  per  Cent.,  1868  . 
„  Seven  per  Cent.,  1873  . 

„  KhOdive  Loan . 

French  Three  per  Cent.  Rentes  . 
„  Five  per  Cent.  Rentes. . . 

Italian  Five  per  Cents . 

Peruvian  Six  per  Cents . 

„  Five  per  Cents . 

Portuguese . 

Russian  Five  per  Cent.,  1871  .... 

„  »  1872  . 

„  per  cent.  1875  . 

Spanish  Three  per  Cents . 

Turkish  Five  per  Certts . 

„  Six  per  Cent.,  1869 . 

„  Treasury  Bonds  (B  C) 
Unit^  States  Funded . 


OPERA  COMIQCE. 

The  revival  of  the  burlesque  of  Black  Eyed  Susatif  which 
has  been  called  the  best  burlesque  of  recent  times,  and  which 
certainly  has  contributed  more  comic  songs  to  the  general 
repertory  than  any  other  English  burlesque,  does  more  than 
raise  pleasant  recollections,  for  most  of  the  original  performers 
are  still  in  full  vigour,  and  have  been  brought  together  again 
at  the  Opera  Comique.  It  seems  to  have  lost  none  of  its 

rears.  '  The  appearance  of  a 
like  this  makes  people  more 


Home  Railway  Stocks. 

Caledonian . . 

Great  Eastern . 

Great  Northern  (A) . 

Great  Western . 

London  and  Brighton . 

London,  Chatham  and  Dover . 

London  and  North>Westem . 

London  and  South-Western . 

Metropolitan  . 

MidUnd . 

South-Eastern . 


hearty  roaring  English  burlesque  like  this  makes  people  more 
and  more  dissatisfied  with  theFrenchified  name  of  the  theatre. 
Why  not  call  it  St.  Mary’s  or  St.  Clement’s  P 

THE  CRITERION. 

To  get  some  idea  of  the  “  exciting  pastimes  ”  of  the  East, 
playgoers  could  not  do  better  than  see  the  musical  farce 
entitled  A  Trip  to  India.  It  is  a  very  slight  production,  and 
the  humour  of  the  leading  idea  in  it  is  too  much  spun  out  and 
overdone,  but  the  local  colouring  ’’  is  good,  there  is  a  real 
elephant,  and  there  is  one  dance  performed  by  what  is  supposed 
to  De  a  Brahmin  band,  which  is  certainly  one  of  the  funniest 


American  Railway  Stocks. 

Erie  ($100  Bh*re<i) . 

Illinois  Central  (fllOO  shares) . 

New  York  Central  ($100  shares) . . 

Pennsylvania  ($50  shares) . 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  ($50  shares) 
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Cloiing 
Prices 
Not.  29, 


TMPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  (Estab 

X  lished  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  andlO  &  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


Haskm. 

Imperial  Ottoman . 

London  and  Coantv . 

London  Joint-Stock . 

Lftndoa  and  WMtmimiter.. 
Hnion  Bank  of  London .... 


PIIG^NIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Charintc 

Cross,  London.  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Lom  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  (U1  parts  of  the  World. 

SeereiarUt  i  GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 
txaemru*  ■(  BROOMFIELD. 


NEW  SYSTEM  OF  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 
r^IIE  POSITIVE  GOVERNMENT  SECURITY  LIFE 

L  ASSURANCE  COMPANY  (Limited). 

Chief  Offloes— 34  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. 


TtLMRAPlia. 


Anfflo-AnMrican . 

EaMern . . . 

Eastern  Extension  . . . , 
Western  and  Brazilian 


POSITIVE  POLICIES  ARB  UNCONDITIONAL,  INDISPUTABLE,  AND 
N  ON-FORFEITABLE. 

1.  Unconditional,  being  free  from  all  conditions  of  every  kind  restrictive  of 
the  assured,  except  the  due  payment  of  premiums. 

2.  Indisputable,  as  no  objection  whatever  can  be  raised  on  any  ground  after 
the  policy  has  been  issued ;  even  the  age  of  the*  assured  being  adi^tted,  upon 
evidence  called  for  when  the  policy  is  issued,  instead  of  being  left,  as  uncter  the 
ordinary  system,  until  it  beoomes  a  claim. 

3.  Non-forfeitable,  because  every  premium  purchases  a  fuUy  paid-up  p(^cy  or 
Positive  note  for  the  relative  proportion  that  the  premium  bears  to  the  sum 
assured ,  which  Positive  note  never  lapses,  but  remains  in  force  till  death,  whether 
subsequent  premiums  are  paid  or  not. 


MtHCBLLANlSOVS. 

Hudson's  Bay . 

London  Genend  ( >ranibiiJi . 

North  Metropolitan  Tramways 
Poninsnlar  and  Oriental  Steam  . 
Telegraph  C>onstructlon . 


STATEMENT  OF  LIFE  BUSINESS,  as  on  31st  December,  1874, 


The  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manuscripts. 


AN  INbRPKNDKNT  WUOCI.T  RKVIKW  OF 

POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

PlUCK  8d. 


CONTENTS  OF  No.  8.388,  NOVEMBER  20,  1875. 

Notes  and  Comments. 

M.  Baffet's  New  Majority.  The  Duty  of  the  Liberal  Party. 

Kpping  Forest.  The  Prince  and  the  Doctor. 

The  Eton  .Scandal.  Kir  Roger  in  Dartmoor.  The  Worship  of  Nature. 

Miss  Youmaos'  **  First  Book  of  Botany.*'  *'  A  Literary  Dung- Fly.” 

Poetry  12pitai)h  on  a  .Slanderer. 


F.  BARROW,  Managing  Director. 

The  policies  of  this  Company  cover  the  risk  of  travelling  anywhere,  by  any 
mode  of  conveyance,  and  of  residence  in  any  part  of  the  world. 


rpiJE  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

X  RECEIPTS  EXCEED  FOUR  MILLIONS. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS  PER  MONTH, 
With  immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Bikkbeck  BuiLDiNa  SociBTY,  29  and  30  Southampton  Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OP  LAND  FOR  FIVE  SHILLINGS 
PER  MONTH. 

With  immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes. — Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Bibkbeck  Freehold  Land  Societt,  29  and  30  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY  AT  £4  PER  CENT. 

INTEREST. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbeck  Bank.  All  sums  under  £.50  repayable  upon 
demand.  Current  Accounts  opened  similar  to  ordinary  Bankers.  Cheque-books 
supplied.  English  and  Foreign  Stocks  and  Bharoe  purchased  and  sold,  and 
Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  Hours  from  10  till  4 ;  on  Mondays  from  10  till  9,  and  on  Saturdays  from 
10  till  2  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet  containing  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  post-free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to 

FRANCIS  RAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 


Mr.  MorrU’s  iEneid.  The  Emen<*ntion  of  Shakespeare. 

Local  Government  and  Taxation. 

Mr.  Story’s  Nero.  Mr.  Macdonald's  New  Novel.  Travels  in  Southern  Europe 
The  Borderlands  of  Insanity.  New  **  Catena  Clossioorum  ”  Editions. 

I1>e  Vale  of  Strathmore. 

New  Books  and  New  Editions.  Minor  Notice. 


Art.  Drama. 

Stocks  and  Sliarcs. 


Subscription,  post  free,  15s.  per  annum. 
LONDON:  PUBLISHED  AT  136  STRAND.  W.C. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAL. 

Under  Contract  for  the  oiaveyancc  of  the  Mails  to  the  Mediterranean, 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Navi¬ 
gation  Company  despatch  their  Kteamerx  from  Sonthiunpton,  viA  the  Sues  Canal, 
every  Thumday,  from  Veuioe  every  Friday,  and  from  Brindisi,  with  the  Overland 
Mails,  every  Momlay. 

Offices— 122  Leadenhall  Street,  E.C..  and  25  Cockspur  Street,  8.W. 


gOCIETY 


FOR  THE  PROTECTION  OF  ANIMALS 

LIABLE  TO  VIVISECTION. 


Among  the  Patrons  and  Members  are  the  following : — 

His  Grace  the  ARtiHBisuop  ok  York,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  the  Couk- 
TEss  OF  Portsmouth,  the  Countess  ok  Camperdown,  Loiu)  Chiek 
Justice  Coi.kridoe,  Rt.  Rev.  the  Blshop  ok  Gloucester  and  Bristol 
Rt.  Itev.  the  Bishop  ok  MAXtTiK.HTKH,  Rt.  Hon.  W.  Cowpkr-Tbmplb  ’ 
Rt.  Hon.  James  Stanspkld,  Sir  Thomas  B.vuRErr  Lexnard,  Bart.,  Si^ 
Frederick  Euaot,  K.C.M.G.,  John  Locke,  Esq.,  M.P,,  Q.C.,  Major-Gen 
Colin  Mackenzie,  Rev.  C.  J.  Vaugh.an,  D.D.,  Temple,  Thomas  Carlyle 
Esq.,  Rev.  James  Martinkau,  D.C.L.  , 

A  Society  under  the  above  title  is  in  course  of  formation,  having  for  its  objec^ 
to  obtain  the  uimott  possible  protection  for  vivisectible  animals.  This  aim  will  be 
pursued  with  os  much  moderation  as  may  prove  compatible  with  its  accom¬ 
plishment. 

The  Society  is  organised  in  anticipation  of  the  publication  of  the  Rei»rt  of 
the  Royal  Commission,  and  w’ill  take  action  thereupon  as  may  seem  expedient. 

Persons  desirous  of  assisting  the  work  of  this  Society  are  requested  to  com- 
mmiiuate  with  the  undersigned. 

.  .  Secs. 

pro  tern. 

Temporary  Offices : 

13  Granville  Place,  Portman  Square,  W. 


1  \RURY  LANE.— Mr.  and  .Airs.  ]U)UCICAULT  in  the 

X  /  great  IrUli  Drama,  HHAUGHRAUN,  illustrated  with  beautiful  scenery 
by  WilUam  Beverley,  at  7.45  every  evening.  l*reoiHled  by  THE  WHITE  HAT. 
To  conclude  wlUi  A  NABOB  FOR  AN  HOUR.  Prices  from  9d.  to  £1  4«. 
Doors  op(‘n  at  6.80,  eommenoo  at  7.  Box  Office  open  from  10  till  5  daily. 


EGYPTIAN  HALL,  Daily,  at  3  and  8  o'clock.  Admission,  5«.,  3#.,  2s.,  1«. 
In  addition  to  the  other  novelties  has  recently  been  added  the  extraonliuary 
feat  of  Mr.  Muskelyno  Kluating  his  Own  Bo<ly  over  the  heads  of  the  audience 
in  the  middle  of  tlie  Hull,  and  as  high  us  the  lofty  dome. 

W.  MORTON,  Manager. 


A  RAILWAY  A(X7IDBNT  to  any  particular  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretically) 
remote  ooutingoncy ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  ttie  very 
next  journey  undsrt^en,  and  as  tlie  sum  ut  which  it  will  be  seen  the  risk 
(in  a  pecuniary  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurdly 
small,  it  is  nut  too  niucli  to  sgy  that  the  Iiuuranuo  U  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  cose  of  most  travellers. 

■|:>AILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

Xt  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFIC18— 12  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,000. 

*  TRUtrritKB  AND  f  DIRKCTORN. 

*  James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P.  f  M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 

t  Michael  Angelo,  Ks>i.  *t  U.  B.  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  F.8.S. 

t  John  Brown,  Esq.  *  'tSir  John  Murray,  Bart.  (Chairman), 

t  C.  W.  C.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P.  t  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

t  Arthur  lago,  lia<|.  *  James  White,  Es(]. 

*  Andrew  Johnston,  E'Ki.,  J.P.  t  Major  J.  Cupley  Wray, 

t  U.  E.  Knight,  Es<|,,  Alderman. 

Railway  Accidents  oidy.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 

A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OF  LIFE  is  issued  by  the  Company  for  £3, 
insuring  a  sum  of  £1,000  If  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1  IOj.  for  partial  tiisablement. 

Table  of  Hates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments. 
Prospectuaes,  and  l*ruiHisal  Firms  free  on  application  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.S.S., 
Managing  Director. 


GEORGE  HOGGAN,  M.B.. 
FRANCES  POWER  COBBE, 


'^rilE  CANCER  HOSPITAL,  Free  (Founded  1851),  is 

1  now  RE-OPENED  after  EXTENSIVE  REPAIRS.  Subscriptions  are 
earnestly  solicited.  Out-patients  are  seen  FREE  on  their  own  applioation  at 
Brompton,  on  Mondays  and  Wednesdays,  at  2  o’clock ;  and  at  167  Piccadilly,  on 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  at  the  same  hour. 


I  DILAPIDATIONS,  REPAIRS,  &c.  — Val 

A-  ’  Estimates  mode  for  the  above  by  F.  W.  A.  Ai 
1  St.  Petersburgh  Terrace,  Moscow  Rood,  Bays  water. 

Tw  enty-flve  years’  practical  experience.  Highest  references, 
Terms  moderate. 


FI'^RNEST  JONES,  Insurance  Rroker,  13  Pall  Mall,  Man^ 

■d  Chester,  who  represents  many  of  the  leadincr  Encrlish  and  Continents 


X  J  Chester,  who  represents  many  of  the  leading  English  and  Continental 
Fire  Insnrance  Companies,  is  in  a  position  to  effect  Insurances  on  very  advan- 
ti^eous  terms  on  Theat-^es,  Saw  Mills,  Indiarobber  Works,  Sugar  Refineries, 
Oil  Works,  and  other  hazardous  risks.  All  losses  promptly  and  liberally  settled 
at  his  Offices  on  behalf  of  the  various  Companies.  Surveys  made,  and  rates 
quoted,  free  of  charge.  Marine  insurances  effected  at  the  lowest  current  rates. 

Business  established  1865. 

Branch  Offices  in  London,  Glasgow,  and  other  in...  ortant  towns. 


Policies  in  Force. 

Amount 

Assured. 

Annual 

Premium 

Income. 

Life 

Assurance 

Fund. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

England . 

. 1.058 

463,374 

20,722 

34,122 

India  . 

.  611 

408,434 

19,378 

21,155 

Canada  . 

77,707 

3,206 

2,388 

Total 

. 1,903 

£949,515 

£43,306 

£57,615 
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VITxIAT  IS  YOUR.  CREST  AND  MOTTO  P  A 

the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  60,000 
different  FamlUes  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many  ye«? 
labour.  Nowhere  else  to  be  found.  By  sending  Name  and  County,  with  si.  6d., 
a  plain  (Rawing  wiU  to  sent;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Coloum,  7*.  Pedi^ 
traced.  The  a^  of  Man  ^d  Wife  blended.  The  proper  ooloilr  for  SerrSS? 
Liye^,  what  Buttons  to  to  us^,  and  how  the  carriage  should  to  painted, 
according  to  Heraldic  rules.  Culleton’s  “  Book  of  Family  Crests  and  Mot^  ’• 
4,000  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10  10<. ;  »  The  Manual  of  Heraldry  ”  400 
Bngra^ngs,  84.  6d  ^t  free  by  T.  CULLBTON.  Genealogist,  26  Crantourne 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin  s  Lane),  W.C.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten 
^(11  • 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 
84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


From  the  «  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE;*  April  29<A,  1872. 

“  THE  TRIBUNE  <4  bepond  compare  the  most  in/iuential  Netoepaper  i» 
America;  it  ie  for  the  United  States  tehat  our  otcn  'leading  Journal*  <4  in 
England.'* 


TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circulates  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Btmope, 
where  it  may  to  found  in  the  most  important  Hotels,  Clubs,  Banking  Houses, 
Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visit 
England  yearly,  and  buy  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  can 
to  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  business  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  w’ell  known.  The  value  of  THE  TEIBUNS 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  London  houses, 
as  may  to  seen  by  its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  to  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  which  have  become 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending' 
travellers,  and  by  American  houses  doing  business  with  England. 


Raised  monograms  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

ream  of  paper  and  126  high-flap  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  colours,  vdth 
a  beautiful  monogram,  64.  No  charge  for  engraving  die.  T.  CULLETON, 
Engraver  to  the  Queen,  and  Dib  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  26  Crantourne 
Street  (corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


lor  MAKlkllNti  LIWEN  require 

’  no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  I4. ;  Name  Plates, 
24.  6d. ;  Set  of  Moveable  Numbers,  24.  6d. ;  Crest  or  Monogram  Plate,  64. ;  with 
directions,  post  free  for  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  26  Crantourne  Street 
(corner  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


From  the  “  SATURDA  Y  REVIEW;'  November  9/A,  1872. 

"For  many  pears  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  tvidelp 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States." 


QIGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  18-carat,  Hall 

kJJ  marked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£2  24. ;  £-i  34. ;  £4  44. ;  £6  64. ;  £6 164. ;  very  massive,  £10  IO4. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  164.  Send  size  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thrMd,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Arms,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  on  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  26  Crantourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 

\7ISITING  CARDS  bv  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  quality, 

V  24.  3d.,  post  free,  includinir  the  enirravinff  of  Conner  nlate.  Weddincr 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  to  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  T, 
HiamuaND,  the  New  York  Tribunx  Office,  84  Fleet  Street,  B.O. 


J^ENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 
lYENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

20  gs.,  30  gs.,  40  gs. 

TO  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

just  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 
offer  to  purchasers  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

O  FACTORY,  64  and  66  Cheapside. 


V  24.  3d.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  134.  6d. 
T.  CULLETON,  Seal  Engraver,  26  Crautourae  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.C. 

IV/rONOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS,  STAMPED 

in  many  colours,  I4.  per  Sheet,  or  Twelve  Sheets  for  94.  The  following 
are  ready : — Two  Sheets  the  Queen  and  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  and  French 
Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  from  1070  to  1870 — the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental  and  Navy  Badges,  the 
Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Commoners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets 
Comic  and  Twelve  Sheets  ordinary  Monograms.  Four  Sheets  Hluminated  Flags 
of  Nations.  All  the  crests  are  named.  The  whole  series  of  6,000  diffownt  crests 
for  £20.  By  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Royal  Family, 
26  Crantourne  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


AriSITORS  TO  THE  METROPOLIS 

V  SHOULD  DINE  AT  THE 

CRITERION  TABLE  D’HOTE, 

Served  in  the  Oraxd  Hall,  daily,  between  6.30  and  8  o’clock,  consisting  of 
Soups,  Fish,  Entrees,  Joints,  Sweets,  Ices,  and  Dessert. 

THUBE  BHILLINU8  AND  XIXi'KNCE. 

SPIERS  Si  POND,  The  Criterion,  Regent  Circus,  Piocadllly. 


&  SON, 

196  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


EAL  &  SON’S  CATALOGUE 

WITH  Pricks  of 

BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 


FOR  PUDDINGS,  BLANC  MANGE,  Ac. 

BROWN  AND  POLSON’S 
CORN  FLOUR 

HAS  TWENTY  YEARS’  REPUTATION. 

Purchasers  ore  requested  to  notice  that  every  genuine  Packet  bears  the  fac- 

simile  signatures. 


BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 


SENT  FREE  BY  POST. 


195  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 


LONDON,  W. 


JOHN  TAN  N»S 

K/ELI-A-nsrOE  S.A.IF'ES 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


/COURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Buir  Street,  St  James’s. 

Established  1851,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
MMt  rSi^le  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  to 
secured  by  applying  to  the  Secretary. 


NO  FAMILY  WHO  VALUE  THEIR  HEALTH  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  ONE  OF  THE 


Portable  Cistern 
FUter. 


House  Cistern,  fitted 
with  a  Cistern  Filter. 


(LIMITED)  PATENT  CISTERN  FILTERS, 


y ^ H|  And  superior  to  all  others.  Fide  Professor  Frankland’i 

1866,  November  1867,  and  May  1870.  - — - 

from  Dr.  Hassall,  ^ptember  23,  1863;  Dr.  Lankester, 

Price  £l  lOe.  and  upwards, 

Patronised  and  used  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  at  Oslmrne,  H.R.H 
Cambridge,  the  ^ile  of  the  Medical  Profession,  and  at  the  London,  8t. 
Barracks  and  Lunatic  Asylums,  and  numerous  Institutions,  Breweries,  &c. 

Water  Testing  Apparatus,  106.  6d.  and  216.  each.  Pocket  Filters,  46. 

These  Filters  may  be  seen  in  operation,  and  full  particulars  may  be 

157  STRAND,  W.C.  (four  doors  from 

J^ead  “  Water:  its  Impurities  and  Purification. 


See  also  the  Lancet,  January  12,  1867.  Al^  Testimonials 

_ 3 ;  Dr.  Lankester,  September  30,  1867  ;  and  Dr.  Letheby, 

February  16,  1866,  and  December,  1872. 

Portable  Filters  on  this  system,  £1  5s.  to  £3. 

the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringham,  H.R.H.  thb  Duke  oi 
leoree’s  Fever,  and  German  Hospitals,  and  at  Government 

.  and  66.  each.  Household  and  Fancy  Filters  from  126.  Sd. 
obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Office, 

Somersot  Hous©)*  LONDON# 

Price,  per  post,  2d. 


t 
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•\JO  MORE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

Any  inTalid  can  cure  himself,  without  medicine,  inconvenience,  or 
expense,  by  living  on  DU  BARRY’S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  saves  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  indigestion 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  htemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
flatulency,  nervousness,  biliousness,  al  1  kinds  of  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
iriflucnxa,  noises  in  the  liead  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  h^'steria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea  ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  paralysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty-eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delicate  infants ;  8U,n()0  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 


pURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  “  Dec.  6,  IfWO. 

“  Gentlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL." 


pURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

**  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  yon  that  these  last  tw  o  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimblencss,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20 — in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  tl.e  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain— Abbot  PETER  CASTELLl,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Pninetto,  near  Mondovi." 

pkU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— D^Tf.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
lierliH  Clinical  Weekly  of  April  8,  1872 :  "  I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BAUUY’8  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  ceased  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Bimilar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  And  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat." 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD, — “Twenty-seven  years’  DYS- 

PEPfllA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  had  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  remov^  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time.  &c. — PARKER  D.  BINQUAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy. — London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 

■r\U  BARRY’S  FOOD.-^I^NSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

1  tic. — Cure  No.  49,882,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.^^I^re  No.  62,422  of  CON¬ 
SUMPTION. — “Thirty-three  years’  dUsoased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
iver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  tbe  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  b<%n  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right— my 
hearing  perfect.— JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley." 

l^AU  BARRY’S  FOCD.^ITlIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Brdhan. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  yeari,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  I  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirited,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
become  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 
prescribed  for  me  in  vain  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
lived  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  God  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position. — Marchioness  DE  BREHAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1869." 

BARRY’S  FOOD.— CONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

Cramp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders. — Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 
Bonn,  July  19,1862. — Du  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restorative  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  confined  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  luemorrhoids. 
—Dr,  RUD,  WURZBR,  ITofessor  of  Medicine  and  PracUcal  M.D.” 

/^URE  OF  DEBILITy7~BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

IRRITABILITY. 

“  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bad  digestion,  which  bad  lasted  18  years.  I  have 
never  fell  so  comfortable  as  1  do  now. — J.  COMPARET,  Parish  Priest,  8t. 
Romain-des- Isles." 


l^U  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livingstone,  describing  the 

.1  province  of  Angola  In  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  pe<iple,  “  Who  re<iuire  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  life  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disea-se- consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  die., 
having  been  scarcely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years." 

T^U  BARRY’S  FOOD. — “  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

Scurvy,  which  prevaileti  on  boanl  our  gootl  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 
French  Navy,  on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
excellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
juice  and  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
strength,  and  we  regret  that  routine  should  hitherto  hare  stood  in  the  way  of 
its  universal  adoption  in  the  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Maureite,  C.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 
J.  Vallery,  E.  Canvy,  G.  Bourdon,  £.  Ytier,  J.  Mondot,  Bourrieu.  Roads  off 
Hydres,  16tb  May,  1873." 

l^U  BAIHIY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

L-F  (suitably  packed  for  all  climates)  sells :  In  tins,  4  lb.,  at  2t. ;  of  1  lb., 
3«.  6<l. ;  2  Ib.,  6<. ;  6  lb.,  14s. ;  12  lb.,  28<. ;  24  lb.,  6U«. 


DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

Powder  in  tin  canisters  for  12  cups,  at  2j.  :  24  cups,  3s.  6d. :  48  cups  6s. : 
288  cups,  80«. ;  676  cups,  66i. 

DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  soothe 

the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickness,  even  in 
pregnancy  or  at  sen,  heartburn,  and  the  feveri^,  acid,  or  bitter  taste  on  Waking 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  tlian  even  meat.  1  lb.,  8«.  6d. : 
2  lb.,  6i. ;  24  lb.,  60«. 

"TvEPOTS  :  DU  BARRy”^ CO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

^  London,  W. ;  same  house,  26  Place  Venddme,  Paris;  19  Boulevard  du 
Nord,  Brussels ;  2  Via  Tomaso  Grossl,  Milan  ;  1  Calle  de  Valverde,  Madrid ; 
28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Gallerie,  and  16.3,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallfisch  Gasse,  Vienna  ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 


J0B[N STOP'S  (THE  OLD  HODSE). 

CORN  FLOUR 


TAKE  NO  OTHEE. 


IS  THE  BEST. 


JNO.  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 


Beautifully  Perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH 


PASTE 


Is  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  pearl-like  Whiteness, 
protects  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  the 
Breath.  Price,  1«.  6d.  per  pot. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  and  at 
ANGEL  PASSAGE,  93  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.C. 


DINNEFORD’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 

The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure  solntion  of 
Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  tlie  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperienv  for 
delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and 
INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  &.  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  of  aU 
other  Chemists  throughout  the  world. 

LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE. 

HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USB  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Eruptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilious 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 

SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CA.UTION. — Worthless  Siilines  being  placed  before  tbe  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health- 
restoring  elements  of  Lnmplough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  NAME  and  TRADE  MARK  on  a  BUPP-COIiOURED 
WRAPPER  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRESS-113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


1\TRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER 

iVL  Speedily  Restores  Grey  Hair  to  its  Original  Color. 

]\/rRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER. 

LtLL  One  Shilling  per  Bottle.  The  Best  and  Cheapest. 

MILLARD’S  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE. 

One  Shilling  per  Pot.  Cannot  be  surpassed. 

^VTILLARD’S  “  INVISIBLE  ”  FACE  POWDER. 

6tl.  Packets.  1*.  ond  2^.  Boxes,  with  Puff.  Eminently  Pure  and 
Fragrant.— Of  all  Chemists,  Perfumers,  6iu.,  and  of  R.  H.  MILLARD  ti  SONS, 
44  Barbican,  London. 

RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

V\7HITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

v  V  upwards  of  500  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  tbe  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  be  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  bad, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  hips  being  sent  to  the  Manufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16i.,  21«.,  26<.  6<i.,  and  3U.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Double  ditto, 
81«.  6d.,  42<.,  and  62j.  6(f. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  ditto,  42s.  and  62«.  Cd. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 

Tj^LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

-lUi  COSE  VEINS,  and  aU  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Sic.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4s.  'Bd.,  7s.  6d.,  10s.,  and  16«. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  Piccadilly,  London. 


HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS.— The  Grand  Secret.— With  the 

Fogs  and  Foul  Vapours  of  Winter  ill  health  will  creep  in  unless  the 
blood  from  time  to  time  be  purified  and  noxious  matters  expelled  from  tbe 
body,  which  all-iuqxirtant  operations  are  effected  by  this  m^iclne  without 
interfering  with  ordinary  occupations.  Testimony  from  all  sorts  and  conditions 
of  persons,  dispersed  fur  and  wide,  fully  establishes  this  point.  In  this  matter 
the  public  may  be  its  own  phj'sician.  HOLLOWAY’S  PILLS  may  be  pur- 
chuskl  at  a  trifling  cost.  Instructions  fur  taking  them  will  be  furnished  with 
the  Fills,  and  a  little  attention,  with  few  restrictions,  will  enable  persons  to 
keep  themselves  in  health  under  very  trying  circumstances.  These  Pills  act  as 
j  alteratives,  tonics,  and  aperients. 


m 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  raluable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  efifectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
preserve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10«.  6d.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  &  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.C. 


KINAHAN’S  .  UL  .  WHISKY. 

T'llIS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spint  is  the 

J-  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  In  quality  imrivalled,  J^rf^tly  pure, 
Rnd  more  wholesome  than  the  finest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  BiOd  Seal,  Pink 
Label,  and  Cork  branded 

“KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Dep6t— 

20  GREAT  TITOHFIELD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,.  W. 

THROAT  IRRITATION. 

^  PIIE*rhroat  and  Windpipe  are  especially  liable  to  Inflam- 

-L  mation.  causing  soreness  and  dryness,  tickling  and  Irritotion,  inducing 
cough  and  affecting  the  voice.  For  these  symptoms  ^  glycerine  in  the  form 
of  jujubes.  Glycerine,  In  these  agreeable  confections.  belM  in  proximity  to  the 
glands  at  the  moment  they  are  exited  by  the  act  of  sucWng,  bwo^ 
healing.  6<i.  and  1«.  boxes  (by  port  8  or  15  st^^,  and  tos,  1«.  M.,  Jatelled 
“  James  Epps  Si  Co.,  HomoDopathic  Chemists,  48  Threadneedle  Street,  and  1<0 
I’iocadilly,  London.” _ 

BUONCHITIS,  Coughs,  Colds,  Pains  in  the  Chest,  Short¬ 
ness  at  Breath,  Fhlegm?-l^o  of  » ^ 
give  immediate  relief,  and  nothing  else 

vest ;  in  rheumatic  and  nervous  pains  they  act  like  a  charm.  Sold  by 
Druggiats  at  U.  li</.  per  box. 


(^RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY, 

“  Queen’s  Quality,”  as  supplied  to  Her  Majesty.  Often  superwdM  Wine. 
A  Valuable  Tonic.  Deltdous.  42s.  per  dozen,  net. 

C;«RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY, 

r  “  Sportsman’s  Special  Quality.”  Stronger  and  less  sweet.  604.  per 
dosen,  net.  Prepayment  reqnir^. 

GRANT'S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY. 

Order  through  any  Wine  Merchant,  or  direct  of  T.  GRANT,  Distillery, 
Maidstone.  Carriage  Free  in  England. 

ELAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

•  ments.— E.  LAZENBY  Si  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  beg  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pro* 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  nnadulteratod.— 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Stioate  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.E. 

HARVEY’S  SAUCE. — CAUTION.— The  admirers  of  this 

celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle, 
nrenared  by  £.  LAZENBY  &  SON,  bears  the  label  used  so  many  years,  signed 
'  “  Eluabeth  Latenb^r 


NXJD^  VEHIT^S.— aREY 


LINENS. 

LINENS. 

LINENS. 

LINENS. 


FURNISH  YOUR 
HOUSE 

THROUGHOUT. 
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IMI-A-IPLE  tSc  oo., 

FAMILY  LINENS  AT  WHOLESALE  MANUFACTURERS’  PRICES. 

fhen  be  appawoti^'^FIve^ur^^I>iTn  T^^^  ^  compare.  Superiority  of  make  wiU 

Cloths,  8  t  ards  lonjr  11  j  od  w  Napkins  at  2j.  6</.  per  dozen.  Large  Table  Cloths  at  Ss.  6d.  each.  Damask  Table 

Sheeting,  2$.,  2s.  Gd  and  84  •  flnp  ahH  „  #  i  trom2s.  4\d. ;  2  yards  long,  64.  Bd. ;  2\  yards  long,  64.  6d.  each.  Wide  Linen 
on  giTing  .  dencripuon  of  wh.t  1.  o'  “o®-  Pwton..  -nt 

MAPLE  &  CO.,  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD,  LONDON. 

- — - - — - - - - - ’  V 

i  OETZMANN  &  0b~ 

UR  ww., 

67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  ROAD, 

NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHINO  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  Ac.,  Ac, 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  {the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free. 


FURNISH  YOUR  HOUSE  WITH 


Tabla  Eaives,  Ivory,  per  dozen,  from  19a.  to  66s. 
ElOCtro  Forks  —  *'able,  from  Z4h.  ;  Spjona,  from  218. 
Papier  Hache  Tea  Trays,  in  Sets,  2is.,  66a.,  96«. 
Electro  Tea  and  Coffee  Seta,  from  £3  7b. 

Dish  Covers — Tin, 23a.;  Metal, 65s.;  Electro, £11  llsk 
Electro  Cruets  and  Liqueurs. 

Lamps— Pitent  Rock  Oil,  Moderator,  Ac. 

Bronzed  Tea  and  Coffee  Urns. 

Coal  Scuttles,  Vases,  Boxes,  Ac. 

China  and  Glass— Dinner  Services,  Ac. 


DEANE  &  GO., 


iTH  .  THE  BEST  ARTICLES. 

.  Fenders— Bright,  46s.  to  £16;  Bronze,  as.  to  £6 
rt  Stoves— Bright,  BIsek,  Register,  Hot-air,  Ac. 

Baths — Domestic,  Fix^,  snd  Travelling. 
y^^^^  Bedsteads— Brass  and  Iron,  with  Bedding. 

Cornices— Cornice-poles,  Ends,  Bands,  Ac. 

Owliers— 2-light,  17s. ;  3  do..  62s. ;  6  do.,  £6  OS. 
Kitcheners— From  3  ft.,  £3  6s.,  to  6  ft.,  £33. 

^ Kitchen  Utensils,  Turnery  Goods,  Mats,  fte. 

Garden  Tools — Lawn  Mowers,  Rollers,  Hurdles,  Ac* 
(CaialogtLSS  frss.) 

46,  King  William  Street,  LONDON  BRIDGE. 


DEIilCIOITS.  INVIGORATING,  and 
SXJSTAININGr  to  all.  Being  easy  of 
digestion,  is  INBISBENSABHiE  to  Invalids, 
Homoeopaths  and  Dyspeptics. 


“  It  SUBERSEDES  every  other  Oocoa 
in  the  Market.” — Globe, 

“  MAHAVILLA  OOCOA  may  justly  be 
called  the  BERFECTIOlSr  of  BBEPARED 
COCOA.” — British  Medical  Journal. 


SOLE  PROPRIETORS, 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS.  London. 
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13  Great  Marlborough  Street, 


HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS 


VOLUME  ill.  (ATH  TO  BOD 
OF  THE  ENCYCLOPEDIA  BRITANNICA, 
NINTH  EDITION, 

Is  expected  to  be  published  on  the  10th  of  December. 


MY  YOUTH,  BY  SEA  AND  LAND,  FROM 

1809  TO  1816.  By  Cuaiu.es  Loftus,  formerly  of  the  Royal  Navy,  late 
of  the  Coldstream  Guards.  2  vols.,  214. 

CELEBRITIES  I  HAVE  KNOWN;  WITH 

EPISODES,  POLITICAL,  SOCIAL,  SPORTING,  and  THEATRICAL. 
By  Lord  Wiluam  Pitt  Lennox.  2  vols.  demy  8vo.,  SO*. 

Among  other  distinguished  persons  mentioned  in  this  work  are  George  IV., 
William  IV.,  Louis  XVIII^  Louis  Philippe,  Napoleon  III.,  Eugene  Bcauhamais, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Marquises  of  Anglesea,  Worcester,  and  Waterford, 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  Lords  Raglan,  Petersham,  and  George  Bentlnck,  M.  Thiers, 
Count  D’Orsay,  Beau  Brummell,  Sirs  G.  Wombwell,  Lumley  Skefflngton,  and 
Massey  Stanley,  Admiral  Rous,  Messrs.  Charles  Greville,  Wellesley  Pole,  fitzroy 
Stanhope,  James  Morrell,  Delm6  Radcliffe,  Moreton  Berkeley,  Thomas  Moore 
Theodore  Hook,  W.  Elliston,  G.  F.  Cooke,  Miss  O’Neil,  Mrs.  Jordan,  Ac.  ’ 

NOTES  OF  TRAVEL  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA. 

By  C.  J.  Andersson,  Author  of  “  Lake  Ngami,”  iic.  Edited  by  L.  Lloyd, 
Author  of  “  Field  Sports  of  the  North.”  1  vol.  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  I64. 

“  This  book  is  most  interesting  reading,  and  the  notes  on  the  zoology  of 
Damaraland  are  especially  to  be  recommended  to  the  naturalist.” — Sat.  Rev. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  COLONEL  DE 

GONNEVILLE.  Edited  from  the  French  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonqe, 
Author  of  “  The  Heir  of  Redclyffe,”  Ac.  2  vols.,  '21$. 


Edinburgh :  ADAM  A  CHARLES  BLACK, 


PROFESSOR  BAIN’S  PHILOSOPHICAL  WORKS. 

New  Edition  now  ready.  In  8vo.,  price  154.  cloth. 

rpilE  EMOTIONS  and  the  WILL.  By  A.  Bain,  ; 

-I-  Professor  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Thirf 
thoroughly  rcvlaed,  and  in  great  port  re-written. 

Works  by  the  same  Author: — 

The  8BN8F.S  and  the  INTELLECT.  Third  Edition,  8vo,,  I64. 
LOGIC,  DEDUCTIVE  and  INDUCTIVE 
Deductive,  4s.  6d.  Inductive,  64. 

MENTAL  and  MORAL  SCIENCE,  IO4.  6d. 

Or,  PSYCHOLOGY  and  HISTORY  of  PHILOSOPHY,  64.  GJ. 
ETHICS  and  ETHICAL  SYSTEMS,  4s.  6d. 

London  :  LONGMANS  A  CO. 


MACMILLAN’S  MAGAZINE.  No.  194. 

For  DECEMBER.  IMce  I4. 

CONTX-NTM  OF  THE  NCUBKII. 

1.  THE  STRANGE  HORSE  OP  LOCH  SUAINABHAL.  By  Wii.LiAM  Black, 
Author  of  ”  Three  Feathers,”  Ac. 

2.  THE  FRENCH  STAGE  UNDER  LOUIS  XIV.  By  Hkxkt  M.  Trollope. 

3.  AN  HISTORICAL  BYEWAY  OP  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 
By  W.  8.  Duuhalr. 

4.  THE  CURATE  IN  CHARGE.  By  Mrs.  Ouphant.  Chapters  XIV.— XVII. 
8.  DIVERSIONS  OF  A  PEDAGOGUE.  By  J.  H.  Rave.v,  M.A. 

6.  THE  DRINKING  SYSTEM;  ITS  EPPI-XIT  ON  NATIONAL  PROS¬ 
PERITY  AND  THE  RATE  OF  WAGES.  By  Thos.  P.  Whittaker. 

7.  THE  LITERATURE  OF  HOLLAND  DURING  THE  NINETEENTH 
(’ENTURY.  By  A.  Schwaht/. 

8.  KI8AWI.be  ;  LIFE  IN  A  CANADIAN  COUNTRY  TOWN. 

9.  THE  ORGANISATION  OF  THE  UNORGANISED  CLASSES.  By  C. 
Edmond  Maurice. 

10.  JAMES  GRAHAM  GOODENOUOII,  Commodore.  By  Jane  Moresby. 

II.  THE  ENGLISH  FALCK  LAWS.  By  F.  W.  RowsBU.. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

HONOUES  DIVIDED.  By  Morley  Farrow, 

Author  of  “  After  Baxtow's  Death,”  &c.  3  vols. 

BLACKSMITH  AND  SCHOLAR.  By 

Moutimkr  Coluns.  3  vols. 

DIANE.  By  Mrs.  Macquoid,  Author  of 

“  Patty,”  &c.  2  vols.,  214. 

**  A  charming  story.  *  Diane  *  is  quite  one  of  Mrs.  Macqnoid’s  happiest 
efforts.” — Specta  tor. 

THE  SQUIRE’S  LEGACY.  By  M.\ey  Cecil 

Hat,  Author  of  ‘‘  Old  Myddelton’s  Money.”  3  vols. 

This  book  deserves  the  suoce-ss  which  should  attend  pure  ideals  and  a  grrace- 
ful  fancy.  Doris  herself  is  a  charming  heroine.  A  character  more  admirable 
still  is  Margaret  Chamberlain.” — Athenceum. 

MY  LOVE,  SHE’S  BUT  A  LASSIE.  By 

the  Author  of  “  Queenie.”  3  vols. 

“On  the  whole  we  call  this  book  an  Improvement  on  ‘Queenie.’  The 
authoress  still  shows  the  merits  which  we  point^  out  on  reviewing  that  story.” 
— Athenoeum. 

WILD  HYACINTH.  By  Mrs.  Randolph, 

Author  of  “  Gentianella,”  4ic.  3  vols. 

“  A  pleasant,  natural,  and  interesting  tale.” — Post. 


THE  NEW  SEASON.— NOTICE. 

Subecribers  to  MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  are  respectfully  informed  that 
arrangemente  have  again  been  made  with  the  leading  Ihiblishers  for  an  early 
and  abundant  supply  during  the  season  of  all  forthcoming  Books  of  merit  and 
general  interest. 

The  Collection  of  Standard  Works,  to  which  all  Subscribers  have  ready  access, 
will  also  be  further  aiigiucntcil  from  time  to  time  by  the  addition  of  Copies  of 
the  New  Editions  of  those  Works  of  the  best  Authors  which  are  still  in  demand. 

Revised  Lists  of  Books  recently  added  to  the  Library  and  Catidogues  of 
Surplns  Copies  withdrawn  for  Sale  an-  now  ready,  and  will  be  forwarded,  postage 
free,  on  application. 

Firit-olass  Subscription  for  a  Constant  Sucoossion  of  the  Newest  Books,  ONE 
GUINEA  per  Annum.  Book  Societies  supplkNl  on  liberal  terms. 

MUDIE’S  SELECT  LIBRARY  (LlMITBi)),  NEW  OXFORD  STREET. 

City  Office,  2  Kino  Street,  Chkadsiob. 


“  ^IIE  LONDON  MAGAZINE  is  the  cheapest  Sixpenny- 

-jL  worth  of  light  literature  extant.” — Observer. 

“  THE  LONDON  MAGAZINE  offers  excellent  change  for  Sixpence.”— /’Mi. 

“  For  Sixpence  the  amount  and  quality  of  THE  LONDON  MAGAZINE  is 
vemarkable.” —  Dispatch. 

“  THE  LONDON  MAGAZINE  is  freighted  with  really  pretty  trifled.” — 
Illustrated  London  News. 

ORDER  FROM  YOUR  NEWSAGENT. 

On  the  30th  will  be  published  No.  2  of  THE  LONDON  MAGAZINE,  a 
Monthly  of  light  literature.  Conducted  by  Wiu.  Williams.  Price  6d. 

IT  WILL  CONTAIN  I 

How  Andy  Beg  became  a  Fairy.  By  the  Author  of  the 
“  Queen  of  Connaught.” 

The  Fountain  of  Youth.  By  Mrs.  Linnseus  Banks. 

My  Pet  Spider.  By  Capt.  Gordon  Stables. 

Not  Proven.  By  Emma  Watts  Phillips. 

Voices  of  the  Christmas  Bells.  By  Sheldon  Chadwick. 

Winter  at  Hazelboru.  By  “  Red  Spinner.” 

His  Story  and  Mine.  By  Annie  Thomas. 

A  Winter  Song.  By  Ella  J.  Curtis. 

Gweniia.  By  E.  Owens  Blackburne. 

Baldry’s  Successor.  By  George  Mauville  Fenn. 

Sowing  the  Dragon’s  Teeth.  By  Walter  Thombury. 

Poor  Timperley.  •  By  Dutton  Cook. 

Published  (for  the  Proprietors)  by  Messrs.  KENT  A  CO.,  Paternoster  Row  and 

75  Fleet  Street. 

With  No.  2  order  No.  1,  which,  as  the  Liverpool  Courier  remarks,  contains  a 
list  of  contributions  without  rival  In  a  Magazine  sold  at  Sixpence. 


Now  ready,  latest  edition. 

FELTOE  &  SON’S  PAMPHLET. 


27  Albemarle  Street,  W, 


^piIE  WOMAN  QUESTION  :  Papers  Reprinted  from 

-L  the  Examinbr.  The  Female  Francliise.  Women’s  Flectoral  Disabilities. 
Wonls  of  Weight.  The  Vice  of  Contentment.  Women  and  War.  Women  and 
Work.  Dowries.  The  Law  of  Breach  of  Promise.  The  Novel-Reading 
Disease.  Rising  in  Life.  The  Education  of  Women.  Mothers’  Wrongs. 
88  pp.,  8vo.,  price  l4.,  by  post  I4.  2d. ;  cloth  24.,  by  post  2s.  2d. 

London :  E.  DALLOW,  136  Strand,  W.C. 


3^1^-  GEOXiOa-IST, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

Gives  instruction  in  mineralogy  and  geo¬ 
logy,  and  can  supply  elementary  oolloctions  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and 
Fosoils,  to  Illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Oeikio,  Lycll,  Jukes,  Page,  Phillips, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : — 

lOU  Small  Specimens  iu  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  I'rays .  8  8  0 

800  Sixicimcns,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  10  10  0 

400  Bpeoimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  . .  210  0 

More  extensive  (Jullec-tions,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  80 
to8,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

In  the  more  expeiiHive  colleutlous  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all  more 
select. 


Fourth  Thousand.— Dedicated  by  command  to  H.R.H.  the  Duke 
Edinburgh. 

Songs  for  sailors.  By  W.  C.  Bennett.  Crown  8vo. 

3s.  6d.  A  Cheaper  Edition,  I4.  Morning  Post. — “  Spirited,  melodious,  and 
vigorously  graphic.”  Daily  News.^‘*  Very  spirited.”  Pall  Mall  Oasette. — 
“  Iteally  ^mirable.”  Illustrated  London  News.— Right  yretU  done."  Morning 
Advertiser. — ”  Sure  of  a  wide  popularity.”  Echo. — “  Songs  such  as  sailors  most 
enjoy.”  Examiner. — “PhiU  of  incident  and  strongly  expressed  sentiment.” 
Oraphie. — “  We  may  fairly  say  that  Dr.  Bennett  hu  taken  up  the  mantle  of 
Dibdin.” 

HENRY  8.  KING  it  CO.,  65  Comhill,  and  12  Paternoster  Row. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

Messrs.  JAY  are  olwa^'s  provided  with  experienced  dressmakers  and  milliners, 
ready  to  tntvel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpected  mourning  require  the  immediate  exe¬ 
cution  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  I4.  iwr  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain 
hgures,  and  at  the  same  prioe  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  Itegeut  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  given  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

iJ  ^  IT^S 

TUB  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  248, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 


BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  METHOD 

OF 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS 

IS  THE 

A  UTOTYPE  PRINTING  PROCESS,  adopted  by  tht 

-AX.  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Learned  Societies,  and  the  Leading 

Publishers.  _  _ 

For  Terms  and  Specimens,  address  SPENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD  &  CO., 
Autotype  Patentees  and  Printers,  36a  Rathbone  Pl^,  W. 
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NBW  ILLUSTRATED  EDITION  OP  THE 

LIFE  AND  WORKS  OF  CHARLOTTE  BRONTE 

AND  HER  SISTERS, 


In  Seven  Monthly  Volames,  containing  all  the  Illustrations  that  appear  in  the 

Library  Edition. 


Now  ready,  price  5#. 

SHIRLEY. 


London :  SMITH,  ELDER  &  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


MISS  THACKERAY’S  WORKS. 


Now  ready,  price  6<. 

THE  VILLAGE  ON  THE  CLIFF. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  A  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


RE  ISSUE  OF  THACKERAY’S  WORKS, 

WITH  ALL  THE  ORIGINAL  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

In  Twenty-two  Monthly  Volumes,  large  crown  8to.,  price  6*.  6d.,  boards. 

Now  ready, 

THE  IRISH  SKETCH  BOOK 


CORNHILL  TO  CAIRO. 


With  Illustrations  by  the  Author.  In  One  Volume. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  St  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


On  the  29th  November  (One  Shilling),  No.  192. 

The  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE  for  December.  With 

Illustrations  by  Gboroe  dp  Mackier  and  A.  Hopkins. 

Contexts  : — 

The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas  (With  an  Illustration).  Chaps.  XVII. — 
What  Most  Come.  XVIII. — Reckoning  with  Learn.  XIX. — At  Steel’s 
Comer.  XX.— In  her  Mother's  Place. 

Dante  in  Exile. 

Jacques  Girard’s  Newspapers ;  or,  the  Trials  of  a  French  Journalist. 

The  Arabian  Nights. 

The  Hand  of  ^belberta  (With  an  Illustration).  Chaps.  XXVII. — The  Royal 
Academy — The  Harefield  Estate.  XXVIII. — Ethelberta’s  Drawing-room. 
XXIX.— Belmaine’s  —  Cripplegate  Church .  XXX. — Ethelberta’s  —  Mr, 
Chickerel’s  Room. 


London  :  SMITH,  ELDER  St  CO.,  15  Waterloo  Place. 


rpHE  GENTLEMAN’S  MAGAZINE  for  DECEMBER. 

-1-  Price  One  Shilling,  at  all  Booksellers  and  Railway  Bookstalls. 

Contexts. 

A  DOG  AND  HIS  SHADOW.  By  R.  E.  FuAKClLLON.— Continued. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  FALK  LAWS.  By  HKitBKiiT  Tottle. 

SIR  PERCIVAL  OF  WALES.  A  Chapter  from  an  Old  Romance  of  the 
Twelfth  Oenturj'.  By  Walter  Thornbuuy. 

MODERN  YARMOUTH.  By  W.  Senior. 

WALT  WHITMAN,  THE  POET  OP  JOY.  By  AiiTHUR  Clivk. 

THE  MEDIEVAL  CORPORATION  AND  COMPANIES  OF  THE  CITY. 

By  John  ELoland  Phillips,  Barrister-at-Law. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  WRITERS  KNOWN  TO  AN  OLD  COUPLE  WHEN 
YOUNG.  By  Charles  and  Mary  Cowden  Clarke.  Part  V. 

DEAR  LADY  DISDAIN.  By  JusTix  McCarthy.— Conc/uded. 

TABLE  TALK.  By  Sylvakus  Urban,  Gentleman. 

Preface,  Contents,  &c.,  for  Vol.  XV. 


A  PROSE  ROMANCE, 

BY 

ROBERT  BUCHANAN,  THE  POET, 

Will  commence  in  the  January  number  of  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine,  and  be 
continued  through  twelve  months. 


STREAKED  WITH  OOED, 

Tlie  EXTRA  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER  OF  “THE  GENTLEMAN’S 
MAGAZINE”  FOR  1875. 

Price  One  Shilling,  is  now  selling  everywhere. 


London:  GRANT  St  CO.,  Turamill  Street,  E.C. 


DLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  DECEMBER,  1876. 

No.  DCC’XXII.  l*rioe  2*.  6d. 


CkiNTBXTS. 

THE  DILEMMA.— Part  VHI. 
SUNDRY  SUBJECTS— Statistics. 

IN  A  STUDIO.— Con  VERSA  no.v  No.  IV. 
LEFT-HANDED  ELSA. 

NOTES  FROM  THE  CRIMEA. 
ELIZABETH. 

THE  SCOT  AT  HOME. 


W.  BLACKWOOD  St  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


'^FIIE  FORTNIGHTLY  REVIEW  for  DECEMBER.— 

i  Contents. 


A  Word  on  Alexander  Dyce.  By  John  Forster. 

The  True  Turkish  Question.  By  Edward  A.  Freeman. 

Right  and  Wrong.  By  Professor  Clifford,  F.R.S. 

Dutch  Outana.  I.  By  W.  Gifford  Palgrave. 

The  Post  Office  'Telegraphs  and  their  Financlil  Results.  By 
I’rofessor  Jevons,  F.R.8. 

The  Value  of  Poutical  Machinery.  By  Leslie  Stephen. 

’The  Provincial  Letters.  By  H.  D.  Traill. 

Beauchamp’s  Career.  Conelution.  By  George  Meredith. 

CHAPMAN  St  HALL,  193  PiccadUly. 


TO  ADVEBTISEB.S.  -r.  -r.  o  o 

T'HE  MIDLAND  FREE  PRESS 

X  'The  leading  Liberal  w  f  F  K  T  Y 

CIRCULATION,  SIXTEEN  THOUSAND  WEEKLY. 

Publishing  Office ;  18  Belvoir  Street,  Leicester. 


SAMPSON  LOW,  MAESTON  &  CO.’S 

NEW  BOOKS,  NOW  READY. 


A  New  and  Uniform  Edition  of  Miss  Thackeray’s  Works  in  Monthly 
Volumes,  each  volume  illustrated  with  a  Vignette  Title-Page,  drawn  by 
Arthur  Hughes  and  engraved  by  J.  Cooper,  large  crown  8vo.,  6s, 


The  CHALDEAN  ACCOUNT  of  GENESIS.  Containinff 

the  Description  of  the  Creation— The  Fall  of  Man  — The  Dehige— The 
Tower  of  Babel  —  The  Times  of  tlie  Patriarchs  and  Nimrod-— 
Babylonian  Fables,  and  Legends  of  the  Gods.  From  the  Cuneiform 
Inscriptions.  By  George  Smith,  of  the  Department  of  OrlenUl  Antlqui- 
ties,  British  Museum,  Autlior  of  “  History  of  Assurbanipal,”  “  Assyrian 
Discoveries,”  Ac.  With  numerous  Illustrations.  Demy  8vo.,  1  vol.,  16r. 
_ [Aow  rfady. 


SPAIN.  Illustrated  by  Gustave  DoRf:.  Text  by  the  Baron 

Ch.  D  Avillikk.  This  fine  Work  contains  over  240  Wood  Engravings, 
half  of  them  being  full-page  size.  All  after  drawings  by  the  celebrated 
artist.  Imperial  4to.,  elaborately  bound  in  cloth,  extra,  gilt  edges. 
8s.  [Aov  rtadv. 

“  'This  volume  is  likely  to  be  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the  gift-books  of 
the  season.” — Athenccum. 

“  Author  and  artist  are  happily  mateti  in  the  Baron  Ch.  D’AvUlior’s  magnifi¬ 
cent  ‘  Spain  ’ . It  is  a  delightful  volume,” — <9raphic. 


E.  V.  B.— BEAUTY  and  the  BEAST :  an  Old  Tale  Retold, 

with  Pictures.  By  E.  V.  B.  Demy  4to.,  cloth  extra.  Novel  binding. 
Ten  Illustrations  in  Colours  (in  same  stylo  as  those  in  the  First  Edition 
of  “  Story  Without  an  End”),  12a  6d.  [Ready. 

The  Him.  Mrs.  Boyle,  in  the  illustrations  not  less  than  in  her  prose,  main¬ 
tains  the  wcll-won  honours  of  the  initials  of  her  three  names.  To  the  old 
story  she  has  imparted  a  new  charm.” — AfAenarum. 

“  Will  delight  everjone  lucky  enough  to  receive  the  book  as  a  Christmas 
gift.” — Qlobe, 

“  Must  be  much  sought  after  soon  when  Christmas  books  are  in  demand.” — 
Nonconformist. 


OLD  ENGLISH  HOMES.  By  Stephen  Thompson.  25 

splendid  permanent  t^otographs.  Demy  4to.,  cloth  extra,  price  £2  2a 
From  notice  of  “  Gift  Books  ”  in  the  Morning  Post,  November  24. 

“  Messrs.  Sampson  Low  St  Co.  command  especial  attention  by  their  magnifloent 

publication  ’Old  English  Homes.’ . Illustrated  with  photographs,  which  it 

may  safely  be  said  have,  for  exquisite  finish  and  delicacy,  never  been  excelled,  if 
they  have  ever  been  equalled . It  is  a  superb  volume.”— Post. 


LEAVES  from  a  SKETCH-BOOK  :  Pencillinj^  of  Travel 

at  Home  and  Abroad.  By  Samuel  Read.  Royal  4to.,  containing  about 
130  Engraving  on  Wood.  Cloth  extra,  25a  [Ready. 

“  Will  be  linteresting  iu>t  only  to  those  who  love  that  which  is  artististkxUy 
beautiful,  but  to  architects,  travellers,  and  others,  who  may  find  in  it  much 
that  is  of  value  to  them.  Views  such  as  these  undoubtedly  teach  a  good  lesson.” 
Scotsman. 

“  We  do  not  think  that  the  season  is  likely  to  yield  a  more  artistic,  sug¬ 
gestive,  and  beautiful  gift-book  than  this.” — Nonconformist. 


TWO  TRIPS  to  GORILLA  LAND  and  the  CATARACTS 

of  the  CX)NGO.  By  Captain  R.  F.  Burton.  2  vols.,  demy  8vo.,  wltli 
numerous  Illustrations  and  Map,  cloth  extra,  28s.  [Aow  rmdy. 

”  His  account  of  the  Ck)ngo  coimtry  is  full  of  interest,  and  is  especially  valuable 
at  the  present  moment  on  account  of  the  light  which  it  throws  on  the  recent 
expedition.” — Saturday  Review. 


EXPLORATIONS  in  AUSTRALIA;  being  Mr.  John 

Forrest’s  Personal  Accounts  of  his  Joomeys:  —  1st.  In  Search  of 
Dr.  I.eichardt  and  I’arty ;  2nd.  From  Perth  to  Adelaide,  around 
the  Great  Australian  Bight ;  3rd.  From  Champion  Bay  across  the  Desert 
to  the  Telegraph  and  to  Adelaide.  1  voL,  demy  8vo.,  cloth,  with  several 
Illnstrations  fnMu  the  Author’s  sketches,  drawn  on  w(^  by  Q.  F.  Anoab, 
and  8  Maps,  price  Ifie.  [Ready. 


ENGLISH  PAINTERS  of  the  GEORGIAN  ERA. 

Hogarth  to  Turner.  Biographical  Notices.''  Illustrated  with  48  per¬ 
manent  Photographs,  after  the  most  celebrated  Works.  Demy  4to.,  cloth 
extra,  price  18j.  [Resuiy, 


D4VIES  (WM.)— A  FINE  OLD  ENGLISH  GENTLE¬ 
MAN,  Exemplified  in  the  Life  and  Character  of  IjORD  Coujeowood  :  a 
Biographical  Study.  1  vol.  crown  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  6s.  With  Steel  Por¬ 
trait  of  lA>rd  Colllngwood  by  C.  H.  Jeens.  [Now  ready. 


[Now  ready. 


The  MYSTERIOUS  ISLAND.  By  Jules  Verne. 

1.  Drooled  from  the  Clouds.  2.  Abandoned.  8.  The  Seerrt  of  the 
Island.  3  vols.,  splendidly  illustrated,  square  crown  8vo.,  cloth  bevelled, 
price  Is.  M.  each.  [Ready. 

N.B.— The  above  three  volumes  are  sold  separately,  but  as  they  really  form 
one  intensely  interesting  continuous  story,  readers  ore  respectfully  recommended 
to  obtain  them  all  at  once,  or  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  given  above. 


The  SURVIVORS  of  .the  CHANCELLOR.  By  Jules 

Verne.  1  vol.,  square  crown  8vo.,  numerous  Illustrations,  price  7s.6d. 

[Ready. 


HISTORY  and  HANDBOOK  of  PHOTOGRAPHY. 

Translated  from  the  French  of  Gaston  Tissandikh.  Edited  by 
J.  Thomson,  F.R.G.S.  Over  300  pages,  and  76  Wood  Engravings  and  a 
Frontispiece,  cloth  extra,  price  6a.  [Now  ready. 


HANS  BRINKER;  or,  the  SILVER  SKATES.  Au 

entirely  New  Hdition,  with  59  Foll-pnge  and  other  Woodcuts.  Square 
crown  8to.,  cloth  extra,  price  6a.  [Ready. 

N.B.— This  is  on  Edition  de  Luxe  of  on  old  favoorite. 


NEW  NOVELS. 

NOTICE.— A  SECOND  EDITION  is  now  reedy  of 

JOHN  HOLDSWORTH;  CHIEF  MATE.  By  W.  Clark 

Russell.  3  vols. 

THIS  INDENTURE  WITNESSETH.  By  Mrs.  Alfred 

Hunt.  3  voD..  crown  8vo.,  price  31a.  6<<.  [Ready. 

“  Is  undoubtedly  a  book  to  be  read.”— i/or«isp  Post. 

The  BANNS  of  MARRIAGE.  By  Dutton  Cook,  Author 

of  “  Hobson’s  Choice,”  Stc.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  price  21a. 

« «  Banns  of  Marriage  ’  throughout  is  sparkling  and  thoroughly  readable,  and 
cannot  fail  to  be  popular.”— Post. 

The  FOOL  of  the  FAMILY,  and  other  Tales.  Bv  John 

Danoervisij>.  2  vols.,  crown  8vo.,  price  21a.  [In  the  press. 

CONSTANTIA.  By  the  Author  of  **  One  Ouly.”  2  vols., 

crown  8vo.,  price  21a.  [In  the  press. 


London :  SAMPSON  LOW,  MAR8T0N,  LOW  St  BEARLE, 
Crown  Buildinga,  188  Fleet  Street,  £.C. 
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FOR  GENERAL  READERS. 


HISTORICAL,  BIOGRAPHICAL,  AND  PHILOSOPHICAL 


The  FROSTY  CAUCASUS  ;  an  Account  of  a  Walk 

through  Part  of  the  Range,  and  of  an  Ascent  of  Elbruz  in  the  Summer  of 
1874.  By  F.  C.  Guove.  With  Illustrations  Engraved  on  Wood,  and  a  Map. 
Crown  8  TO.  1C<. 


Lord  MACAULArS  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND. 

from  the  AoooMion  of  James  the  Second  : — 

STUDENT’S  EDITION,  2  rols.  crown  8vo.  12i. 

PEOPLE'S  EDITION,  4  vols.  crown  8vo.  16i. 

CABINET  EDITION,  8  vols.  post  8to.  £2  8s. 

LIBRARY  EDITION,  5  vols.  8 to.  £4. 


LECTURES  DELIVERED  in  AMERICA  in  1874. 

By  Chaules  Kixgslky,  F.L.S.  F.G.S.  late  Rector  of  Eversley.  Crown 

8  TO.  6s. 


Lord  MACAULAY’S  CRITICAL  and  HISTORICAL 

ESSAYS Cheap  Edition,  authorized  and  complete,  in  1  vol.  crown  8to. 
3«.  M.  sewed  ;  4j.  6d.  cloth. 

STUDENT’S  EDITION,  1  vol.  crown  8to.  6s. 

PEOPLE’S  EDITION,  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  Hs. 

CABINET  EDITION,  4  vols.  post  8vo.  24s. 

LIBRARY  EDITION,  8  vols.  8vo.  66s. 

Lord  MACAULAY’S  LAYS  of  ANCIENT  ROME, 

with  90  Woodcut  Illustratluns  from  the  Antique.  Fcp.  4to.  21<.  Imperial 
16mo.  10s.  6d. 

Lord  MACAULAY’S  COMPLETE  WORKS. 

Library  Edition.  Edited  by  his  Sister,  Lady  Trkvelyax.  8  vols.  8vo. 
wiUi  Portrait,  £8  As. 

The  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND,  from  the  Fall  of 

Wolsey  to  the  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  By  J.  A.  Froudk,  M.A. 
Cablnict  Eurno!*,  12  vols.  crown  8vo.  £3  12s.  Library  Edition,  12  vols. 
ilmny  8vo.  £8  18s. 

The  ENGLISH  in  IRELAND  in  the  EIGHTEENTH 

CENTURY.  By  J.  A.  Fhoi'DK,  M.A.  3  voli,  8to.  £2  8.. 

SHORT  STUDIES  on  GREAT  SUBJECTS.  By 

J.  A.  Fnornit,  M.A.  CABixrr  Edition,  2  vols.  crown  8vo.  12s.  Library 
Emrtox,  I  vols.  demy  8vo.  24s. 

Tlie  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  of  ENGLAND 

since  the  Acoeiwion  of  Geoige  III.  1760-1870.  By  Sir  Thomas  Erskixk 
May,  K.C.B.  Fifth  Edition,  8  voU.  crown  8vo.  18s. 

HISTORY  of  the  ROMANS  UNDER  the  EMPIRE. 

By  the  Very  Rev.  C.  Mkrivalb,  D.D.  Desm  of  Ely.  8  vols.  crown  8to. 

£2  8s. 

GENERAL  HISTORY  of  ROME  from  the  Foim- 

datlnn  of  the  City  to  the  Fall  of  Augustulus.  By  the  Very  Rev. 
O.  Mkkivauc,  D.D.  Dean  of  My.  Crown  8vo.  Maps,  7s.  6d. 

JOURNAL  of  the  REIGNS  of  KING  GEORGE 

tlie  FOURTH  and  KING  WILLIAM  the  FOURTH.  By  the  late  C.  C.  F. 
Giucvif.ijc,  Esq.  Edited  by  Hkxry  Rkkvk,  Esq.  Fifth  Edition.  3  vols. 

•  8vo.  86s. 

ISAAC  CASAUBON,  1559-1614.  By  Makk 

Pattison,  Rector  of  Linooln  College,  Oxford.  8vo.  18s. 

A  TREATISE  of  HUMAN  NATURE.  By  David 

IIl'MK.  Edite<l.  with  Nob'S.  Ac.  by  T.  H.  Grkkx,  Fellow  and  Tutor, 
Ball.  Coll,  and  T.  U.  Gruhs,  Fellow  and  Tutor,  Queen’s  Coll.  Oxford. 

2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 

ESSAYS  MORAL,  POLITICAL,  and  LITERARY. 

By  David  Hi  mr.  With  Notes,  Ac.  by  the  same  Editors.  2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 

The  HISTORY  of  PHILOSOPHY,  from  Thales  to 

Comte.  By  Oboriir  Hkxry  Lkwks.  Fourth  Edition,  2  vols.  8vo.  32s. 

HISTORY  of  EUROPEAN  MORALS,  from 

Augustus  to  Charlemagne.  By  W.  E.  H.  Lbcky,  M.A.  2  vols.  8vo.  28s. 

HISTORY  of  the  RISE  and  INFLUENCE  of 

Ui.  Sl’IBlT  o(  BATI0MALI8U  in  EUROPE.  By  W.  E.  H.  hxCKV,  M.A. 

2  vols.  crown  8vo.  16s. 

TJie  EMOTIONS  and  the  WILL.  By  Alexander 

Baix,  LL.D.  l*rofe!«or  of  Logic  in  the  University  of  Aberdeen.  Tliird 
Edition,  revised  and  in  port  re-written.  8vo.  16s. 

ON  the  INFLUENCE  of  AUTHORITY  in 

MATTERS  of  OPINION.  By  the  late  Sir  Gkoiujk  Corxkwai-l  Lewis, 
Bart.  New  Edition.  8vo.  [In  December. 

HISTORY  of  civilization  in  ENGLAND 

and  FRANCE,  SPAIN  and  SCOTLAND.  By  Hi:nby  Thomas  Buckle. 

3  vols.  crown  8vo.  ‘24s. 

Tlie  ORIGIN  of  CIVILIZATION  and  the  PRIMI- 

TIVK  CONDITION  of  MAN ;  Mental  and  Social  Condition  of  Savages. 

Hy  Sir  J.  Luhwh'k,  Bart.  M.P.  F.R.8.  Third  Edition,  Woodcuts.  8vo.  18s. 


Dr.  GEORGE  HARTWIG’S  POPULAR  WORKS 

on  NATURAL  HISTORY.  Latest  Editions,  thoroughly  revised  and 
copiously  illustrated : 

The  SEA  and  its  LIVING  WONDERS,  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

The  TROPICAL  WORLD,  10s.  6d. 

The  SUBTERRANEAN  WORLD,  10s.  6d. 

The  POLAR  WORLD,  10s.  6d. 

The  AERIAL  WORLD,  21s. 


The  Rev.  J.  G.  WOOD’S  POPULAR  WORKS  on 

NATURAL  HISTORY.  Latest  Editions,  thoroughly  revised  and  copiously 
illustrated : 

HOMES  WITHOUT  HANDS,  8vo.  14s. 

INSECTS  at  HOME,  21s.  I  OUT  of  DOORS,  7s.  6d. 

INSECTS  ABROAD,  21s.  j  BIBLE  ANIMALS,  21s. 

STRANGE  DWELLINGS,  abridged  from  “  Homes  Without  Hands,”  7s.  6d. 


HINTS  on  HOUSEHOLD  TASTE  in  FURNITURE, 

UPHOLSTERY,  and  other  Details.  By  Charles  L.  E.iSTLAKK,  Architect. 
With  about  90  Illustrations.  Square  crown  8vo.  14s. 


Mrs.  JAMESON’S  WORK  on  SACRED  and 

LEGENDARY  ART  : 


LEGENDS  of  the  SAINTS  and  MARTYRS.  With  19  Etchings  and  187 
Woodcuts.  2  vols.  square  crown  8vo.  81s.  6d.  ‘ 

LEGENDS  of  the  MONASTIC  ORDERS.  With  11  Etchings  and  88  Woodcuts. 
1  vol.  square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

LEGENDS  of  the  MADONNA.  With  27  Etchings  and  165  Woodcuts.  1  vol 
'  square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

The  HISTORY  of  OUR  TX)RD,  his  T3rpes  and  Preenners.  Cem^etsd  by  Lady 
Eaptlakk.  With  31  Etchings  and  281  Woodcuts.  2  vols.  square  crown 
8vo.  42s. 


The  LIFE  and  EPISTLES  of  ST.  PAUL.  By  the 

Rev.  W.  J.  Coxybeare,  M.A.  and  the  Very  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  D.D.  Dean 
of  Chester : — 

LIBRARY  EDITION,  with  all  the  Original  Illustrations,  Maps,  Landscapes  on 
Steel,  Woodcuts,  Sac.  2  voD.  4to.  42s. 

INTERMEDIATE  EDITION,  with  a  Selection  of  Maps,  Plates,  and  Woodcuts. 
2  vols.  square  crown  8vo.  21s. 

STUDENT’S  EDITION,  revised  and  condens  ‘d,  with  46  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
1  vol.  crown  8vo.  price  9s. 


NOVELS  and  TALES.  By  the  Right  Hon. 

B.  Dibraeu,  M.P.  Cabinet  Edition,  complete  in  Ten  Volumes,  crown  8vo. 


HENRIETTA  TEMPLE,  6s. 
CONTARINI  FLEMING,  Ac.  6s. 
ALROY,  IXION,  Ac.  6s. 

THE  YOUNG  DUKE,  Ac.  6s. 
VIVIAN  GREY,  6s. 


LOTHAIR,  6s. 
CONINGSBY,  6s. 
SYBIL,  6s. 
TANCRED,  6s. 
VENETIA,  6s. 


The  MODERN  NOVELIST’S  LIBRARY.  Each 

Work,  in  crown  8vo.  complete  in  a  Single  Volume : — 

WHYTE-MELVILLE’S  GLADIATORS,  2s. 

WHYTE-MELVILLE’S  GOOD  FOR  NOTHING,  2s. 
WHYTE-MELVILLE’S  HOLMBY  HOUSE,  2s. 
WHYTE-MELVILLE’S  INTERPRETER,  2s. 

WHYTE-MELVILLE’S  KATE  COVENTRY,  2s. 
WHYTE-MELVILLE’S  QUEEN’S  MARIES,  2s. 
WHYTE-MELVILLE’S  DIGBY  GRAND,  2s. 

WHYTE-MELVILLE’S  GENERAL  BOUNCE,  2s. 

TROLLOPE’S  WARDEN,  Is.  6d. 

TROLLOPE’S  BARCHESTER  TOWERS,  2s. 

MADEMOISELLE  MORI,  2s. 

ATHERSTONE  PRIORY,  2s. 

BRAMLEY-MOORE’S  SIX  SISTERS  OF  THE  VALLEYS,  2s. 

THE  BURGOMASTER’S  FAMILY,  2s. 
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